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THE BASE- since the 
ball season is words ‘‘the 
proceeding game belongs 
apace. The to the fans”’ 


pennant 
races are shaping up. And you can’t 
zap your remote without crossing a 
ballgame ...or three. All is as it 
should be. 

So the last thing you want dredged 
up at this point is the foul memory of 
the baseball lockout and the images 
that go with it: locked gates, sad chil- 
dren and talk-show quarrels. We 
won't dredge, we promise. But nei- 
ther will we dismiss the opportunity 
that last spring’s unpleasantness pro- 
vided to re-examine some of the 
things we take for granted about be- 
ing baseball fans these days. 

Like, do baseball fans have to be at 
the mercy of 26 corporate entities 
whose allegiances to the cities that 
support them (and the game itself) 
are hardly primary? Do owners really 
have the right to abandon a city for a 
better deal? Must cities face the 
choiceless choice of either paying 
budget-busting sums to entrepre- 
neurs or not having a major-league 
team? 

Most of us have responded to 
those questions with resignation. 
That’s the way it 
is, we shrug. But 
as writer Havelock 
Hewes and 
SPORT East Coast 
editor Neil Cohen 
show us this 
month in their dar- 
ing article, 
“Whose Teams 
Are They, Any- 
way?” it doesn’t 
have to be that 
way at all. Our na- 
tional pastime 
doesn’t have to be 
treated like pork 
belly futures. The 
fans can own the 
teams. 

A pipedream? 
Maybe so. But 


TOM DI PACE 


are going to 
get repeated incessantly every time 
there’s trouble in baseball paradise, 
we at SPORT are happy to take on 
the burden of demonstrating just 
what those sanctimonious words 
mean literally. 

You can’t change reality? Hey, re- 
ality is the only thing you can change. 


REGARDLESS OF WHO RUNS IT, 
the game itself moves through the 
years on an evolutionary course, for- 
ever adapting, forever improving, 
forever finding new ways to surprise 
us, and occasionally yielding original 
and beautiful species who seem to 
shoot the whole process forward in 
great spasmodic leaps. The latest 
treasure of baseball’s natural selec- 
tion, San Francisco’s Will Clark, is 
one of those performers who tran- 
scends fan loyalty; he’s pure pleasure 
to behold, even as he’s pummeling 
your favorite team with that sweet 
swing and relentless defiance. 

Our story on Clark, modestly enti- 
tled ‘The Thrill of it All” after his in- 
evitable nickname, is the work of 
sportswriter Ray Ratto, whose job as 
Giants’ beat re- 
porter has enabled 
him to document 
the Will Clark 
phenomenon 
from his first at- 
bat as a rookie. 
After reading Rat- 
to’s revelations 
about one of the 
true modern won- 
ders of baseball, 
you'll agree with 
us that Clark’s last 
at-bat as a veteran 
will cap a Hall-of- 
Fame career, leav- 
ing us thankful we 
chose to let base- 
ball consume our 
lives. 
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THE THRILL OF IT ALL _—24 
He’s got a swing like Mu- 
sial, a presence like Paul 
Newman and a self-confi- 
dent swagger that has car- 
ried him to stardom. The 
question is no longer wheth- 
er Will Clark is the best play- 
er in the National League. All 
that remains to discover is just 
how great the Giants’ slug- 
ging first baseman can be- 
come. But Clark, whose 
teams were just second-best 
in the 1984 Olympics and 
the 1989 World Series, 
\ still has something to 
prove. By Ray Ratto 
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NOLAN RYAN 


I praise Randy Galloway’s ar- 
ticle on Nolan Ryan (‘‘Beers 
With Nolan Ryan,’’ April). 
Not everybody who plays 
baseball is in it just for the 
money. A contract to Nolan 
Ryan is as good as his word. 
Your article stands as a tribute 
to a man who will one day be 
in Cooperstown. 
Bryan Kroeger 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


Ryan is a perfect example of 
what hard work and dedica- 
tion can do for you. Everyone 
thought he was washed up, 
but Ryan proved them 
wrong... just as Joe Montana 
did. 
Jason Hawiszczak 
East Hanover, New Jersey 


While everybody else is ask- 

ing for more money, Ryan 

takes a pay cut this year. And 

half the pitchers in the game 
couldn't carry his jockstrap. 

Dan Talbot 

Linden, New Jersey 


BO JACKSON 


Your article on Bo Jackson 
(““Bo!"’ March) was exhilarat- 
ing. Bo is truly an American 


hero; not only is he an excel- MS oes 


lent athlete, but he is an indi- 
vidualist. Bo takes charge of what he 
does, and he gets the job done without 
taking crap from anybody else. 
Amy Gunther 
San Juan Capistrano, California 


Recently, I began collecting Bo Jackson 
baseball and football cards with the in- 
tention of passing them on to my sons 
when they become old enough to re- 
spect them. But as I gather more infor- 
mation on this wonder, including your 
informative article, I can only say, 
“These cards are mine.” 
Jenelle P.T. Reid 
Milton, Florida 


BABE RUTH 
Your recent SPORT Talk item on Babe 
Ruth (“Ten Things You Never Knew 
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ae Sie 
About Babe Ruth,” February) depicted 
more of his negative qualities than his 
positive ones. The Babe had awesome 
ability, achieved tremendous heights 
and made a phenomenal contribution to 
baseball. In fact, he was largely responsi- 
ble for making baseball America’s No. 1 
pastime. 

Ted Dlugos 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


True, but who'd want to read an article 
called ‘‘Ten Things You Already Know 
About Babe Ruth’’? 


‘MICHAEL JORDAN 


George Castle’s article ‘‘Beers with 
Michael Jordan’’ (May) was well done, 
but there was too much talk about Mich- 
ael not being a god. In my mind, he ts a 


basketball god. 
Navin Kamath 
Nesconset, New York 


George Castle says Ernie 
Banks preceded Michael Jor- 
dan as Chicago's best-loved 
athlete. How could he forget 
Walter Payton and what he 
did for Chicago sports, not to 
mention the Bears? 
Jason Gelber 
Los Angeles, California 


Jordan is the caliber of athlete 
who could easily make the 
transition from one sport to 
another. With his I-love-to- 
win attitude and dedication, 
I’m sure he can succeed at any 
sport he wants to play. So the 
NBA and PGA may produce a 
new kind of elite athlete—one 
who gives us explosive power 
from the baseline and pinpoint 

accuracy from the sand trap. 
David A. Rodriguez 
Garland, Texas 


Your article on Michael Jor- 
dan was interesting, but isn’t it 
about time that league officials 
force NBA superstars to abide 
by the same rules as the other 
players? Although Jordan, 
Magic, etc., possess ‘‘superhu- 
man”’ talent (and egos), they 
shouldn't receive special treat- 
ment from NBA officials. Superstars can 
only occasionally be called for traveling 
or charging. The NBA needs to tighten 
up and call a fair game for all players. 
Craig A. Phillips 
Canton, Ohio 


ALVIN ROBERTSON 


I would like to thank Greg Donaldson 
for his article on the great defense of Al- 
vin Robertson (‘‘The Silencer,’’ April). 
Robertson is the best defensive guard in 
the NBA, and it’s about time he got rec- 
ognized for it. 
Lance Nelson 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Not that I’m calling Greg Donaldson an 
idiot, but how can you say that Alvin 
Robertson is the best defending guard in 


If only the Mets 
went down So easy. 
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the NBA when Joe Dumars is in the 
league? 

Scott Miller 

Coal City, Illinois 


ST. LOUIS 
Joseph Schuster was right in calling base- 
ball the “One True Church”’ in St. Louis 
sports (“‘St. Louis,” January). It must be a 
religion. I’ve never known a fallen-away 
Cardinals fan. 
Larry Paul 
Lansing, Michigan 


LARRY JOHNSON 

You were kidding, right? In your 
“SPORT 1990 Final Four Preview” 
(April), Tom Kertes called Larry John- 
son of UNLV “Merely a good player, 
miles away from the supertalent he is hy- 
ped up to be.”’ This year, Johnson aver- 
aged 20.5 points and 11.4 rebounds, 
while making 63 percent of his field- 
goal attempts. He was also the Big West 


Player of the Year, the Big West Tour- 
nament’s MVP, and led his team, the na- 
tional champions, in scoring, rebound- 
ing, field-goal percentage and free- 
throw percentage. If those are the num- 
bers of “‘merely a good player,’ I’d hate 
to see what you guys consider real tal- 
ent. 
Frank Jouris 
DeKalb, Illinois 


SPORT’s analysis of the college basketball 
talent available in the upcoming NBA draft 
Starts on page 46 of this issue. 


Not only did he lead the Rebels to the 
NCAA crown, but he provided the lead- 
ership that was needed and the low-post 
play that they missed the year before. 
So, Tom Kertes, I hope you’ve changed 
your mind. Larry Johnson is indeed the 
great catch he was predicted to be. 
Sean Wellong 
King City, California 


Tom Kertes should be commended for 
his excellent preseason prediction of the 
Atlantic Coast Conference being the 
best. While other media were down on 
the ACC, the conference teams proved 
your prediction accurate with a 14-5 re- 
cord in the NCAA Tournament, which 
was far superior to the Big Ten (8-7), 
Big East (7-6), Big Eight (2-4), SWC (7- 
3), SEC (3-3) and PAC 10 (4-4). 

Tony Hutchens 

Bassett, Virginia 


JULIO CESAR CHAVEZ 


Since the mid-'80s, I’ve been watching 
Julio Cesar Chavez pad his record. Then 
in your article (which stunk), you show 
him beating up some white guy whom 
you say is Roger Mayweather. For your 
information, Mayweather is black. 
Andy Upchurch 
Buffalo, New York 


Mayweather is indeed on Chavez's victim list, 


which now totals 69 with Chavez's knockout 
of Meldrick Taylor on March 17. But you’re 
right about the picture; it’s of Jorge Luts Ra- 
mirez, not Mayweather. 


IRA GABRIEL 


SSS 


Thank you to SPORT and Davis Miller 
for introducing the rest of the United 
States to Julio Cesar Chavez (‘“The Best 
Boxer in the World,” April). I too bel- 


ieve he is, pound for pound, the best. 
With fighters like Camacho and Paez 
trying to turn boxing into a sideshow, 
it’s refreshing to see somebody like 
Chavez who lets 
his fighting do the 
talking for him. 
Nothing would 
make me happier 
than to watch 
Chavez tear apart 
Camacho for 12 

rounds. 
Pat Donoghue 
Malden, Massa- 
chusetts 


Once again, 
SPORT shows ex- 
cellent timing and 
insight by printing 
a super article about Julio Cesar Chavez 
just before his showdown with Meldrick 


Taylor. That fight (pictured) will forev- 


er be remembered as one of the great 


® 


It doesnt take much to quench 


confrontations ever. Let’s hope there are 
different announcers for the rematch, 
though. The HBO guys clearly were 
seeing the fight from Taylor’s point of 
view. If they’re going to announce the 
rematch, they should be required to 
read Davis Miller’s article, especially the 
part about the necessity of the ‘‘Latiniza- 
tion of the North American boxing con- 
sciousness.” 
Gerald Whitehead 
Los Angeles, California 


It was by far the best article about a box- 

er I’ve read in years. I have been lucky 

enough to see Chavez fight many times, 

and I expect to see a lot more of him. 
This man is true class. 

Tom Mendoza 

West Covina, California 


Argue with us, applaud us, advise us. 
Address your letters to SPORT Mail, 
8490 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 
90069. 


its thirst. 


Atan EPA-estimated 52 mpg/hwy. and 49 mpg/city, 
few things go as far between drinks as the CRX HE 
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ace t had been “‘de- 

nied” the Cy Young award i in each of his three 20- 

win seasons, remember two things. One is that, as 

good as he was, there was another American League 

pitcher more deserving each year (Bre rhe in 

1989, in 1988 and ger C s in 

1987). Second, some pretty good pitchers have won 20 
games four years in a row and come up Cy-less: 

(1963-66) of the had 

the bad fortune of hurling contemporaneously with 

fax and De : of 


EB: time you hear a smart guy lament that 


the (1968-71) and Wil of the 
(1971-74) are the other two. , the 
football talent guru and former exec 


who had 49 of his top 50 draftables in ine “SPORT NFL 
Draft Preview” (May) go in the first six rounds (48 were 
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picked in the top five), has a second love—golf in Mon- 
tana’s great outdoors. He’ll be part of the 1990 Bobcat- 
Michelob Celebrity Golf Classic on June 29 and 30 in 
the greater metropolitan Bozeman area, along with 
of the , former 
tight end extraordinaire i 
and hall-of-fame slugger 


py Magazine, everybody’s favorite journal of satire 
and insight, noted in its April issue the similarity be- 
tween that magazine’s “Celestial Hindsight” col- 
umn and SPORT’s “SPORT Stars.” Both features re- 
live a celeb’s horoscope on a significant day in his life— 
an idea, we are led to believe, that in the history of the 
printed word only the editors of Spy have thought of. 
Said editors magnanimously invited SPORT to use any 
ideas in its magazine. “Help yourselves,” they wrote. 
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DAVID WALBERG 


COURTESY OF PUROLATOR MOTORSPORTS 


Sure thing. How about the monthly anagram feature? If 
you never saw Rosemary’s Baby, we're talking about 
rearranging the letters in a name to form other words 
that might tell us something about the person in ques- 
tion. For example, after celebrating his Cy Young award 
last year, : 1 might have hit a beer 
breath snag. A showering admirer of 
fay show some nude oval fanner zeal, ‘and 
er, while considering a replace- 
ment for 1 last year, may have thought, 
best one: Green ringer. ‘When S i finally blows 
it on the court, she'll have committed her first gaffe. 
n could celebrate his stolen-base re- 
cord with a new libation, in which case we'll be saying, 
once he drinks rye. And, of course, we’re all familiar 
with a certain linebacker’s borin’ SOB wrath. You figure 
it. 
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much in the draft unless you actually win the 
award. Ask Rod: ris or 
. But that’s not stopping ‘the 
faithful from pushing the Paul tin case. The senior 
has been throwing up some good numbers since he 
took over as the Sur ils’ starting quarterback in 
1988. And we’re not talking WAC-inflated numbers; 
we're talking the excellent Pac-10 Conference. Stay 
tuned... The good folks at ) took a 
chance when they agreed to sponsor little-known stock 
car driver i pe for the 1 IAS 
paid off when Cope shocked the racing world. ay win- 
ning the Daytona 500 this year. That’s a little like a sec- 
ond-year pitcher shutting out the A’s in the World Se- 
ries—which is fitting, since Cope’s original desire was to 
play major-league baseball. 


HH: Trophy consideration doesn’t mean 
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GRANT SHAFFER 


NOT COMING 
SOON TO 

A THEATRE 
NEAR YOU 


Athletes are entertainers. 
At least, that's what we keep 
hearing. So it’s just a matter 
of time before we start see- 
ing them play leading roles 
on the big screen, not just 
those token cameos. We 
can see it now—great ath- 
letes in great parts. And hey, 
we can cast ’em in sequels 
of great movies to guaran- 
tee great box office. Yeah, 
and we can take great 
meetings and put together 
some great treatments. 
Then we can do lunch 
and make some great 
deals... 


DRIVING ON MISS 
DAISY—He’s an NBA 
power forward. She's a Southern 
widow. Together, Charles Barkley and 
Jessica Tandy play out the year’s most 
engaging relationship, one-on-one. 
What begins as a light-hearted shoot- 
around turns into a grudge match of 
hardcourt wits. You'll cringe as the 
Round Mound of Rebound backs Miss 
Daisy up and turns on her with savage 
dunks. You'll cheer when the cagey ge- 
riatric evens the score with tricky left- 
handed twine-ticklers. Tandy’s athletic 
ability promises to astound, as will her 
Academy-size mouth. When she isn’t 
hitting her set shots or post-up hooks, 
she’s talking trash in the paint. “Don’t 
be bringing that weak stuff in here,”’ she 
barks in the film’s most memorable 
scene, “or I'll be takin’ the mustard off 
your hot dog!’’ Tandy’s performance 
brought in an Oscar Robertson for best 
actress, Barkley’s an Oscar Meyer for 
you-know-what. 


ICE HARD—Los Angeles King Marty 


McSorley stars as a vaca- 
tioning NHL player who 
battles a group of ice-skat- 
ing thugs who seize a sub- 
urban rink for a pick-up 
game and refuse to let the 
public in. Slipping into the 
game unnoticed, a wise- 
cracking McSorley rams and 
slams the bad guys in a de- 
molition derby on ice. Cross- 
checking, high-sticking and 
low-bridging his way through 
the film, the King leaves a trail 
of broken bodies and shat- 
tered hockey sticks in his 
wake. McSorley adds a touch 
my of humor when he loads the 
=| beaten thugs on a Zamboni 
machine and parades them 
around the rink for all to jeer. 


THE HUNT FOR RED 
AUERBACH—As the 1990 
playoffs neared, the aging Bos- 
ton Celtics got fed up with the 
way the Detroit Pistons had up- 
staged their dynasty. So Red Au- 
erbach hoists his memories and 
the team onto Route 66 and 
heads for the easy-to-dominate 
CBA. But David Stern will have 
none of it and enlists the services 
of the tough-but-brilliant young 
backcourt analyst John Stockton 
to bring back the bolting prez, dead or 
alive. What ensues is the year’s most 
satisfying thriller for all those who have 
dreamed of telling the Celt’s cigar- 
chomping czar where to stick his sto- 
gie. 

THE DEAD WEIGHT SOCIETY— 
Brian Bosworth, Jim McMahon and 
Tony Mandarich star in this tale about a 
benchful of overpaid, underachieving 
football players and the mentor who 
tries to motivate them. Lou Holtz plays 
the coach who’s brought back to the 
NFL to lead these guys, who are so 
long on talent and short in effort. 
“Seize the play!” he says, encourag- 
ing the initiative he expects on every 
down. But Holtz is defeated by the 
bottom line. The recalcitrants get paid 
no matter what, so they get him fired 
for asking the impossible—that they 
earn their pay. —David Salkin 
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Al Seiden didn’t have what you’d 
call a stellar career in the NBA; he 
was drafted by the St. Louis Hawks 
in 1959, but he never played a reg- 
ular-season game. But the guy’s a 
superstar when it comes to collect- 
ing teams. He’s got just about all of 
them, in fact. 

As if sports memorabilia collec- 
tors didn’t already have enough to 
squirrel away, now they’re becom- 
ing addicted to sports figurines. 
And Seiden is the chief junkie, with 
4,000 miniatures. 

Back in 1988, Seiden, a ticket- 
agency owner, went to a toy store 
14 SPORT/JULY 1990 


to buy his son a gift. Something caught his 
attention. 

“They had baseball figures for the Mets 
and Yankees,” he says, “and | thought they 
looked great, so | bought them all. I've been 


hooked ever since.” The figurines were 
Starting Lineup miniatures, made by Kenner 
Products. 

Since the company distributes team sets 
based on the clubs in a particular area, Sei- 
den faced a problem after making his first 
buy near his New Jersey home. 
How could he get the sets available 
elsewhere in the country? 

“| spent over $2,000 on phone 
calls around the country to com- 
plete the first-year baseball, football 
and basketball sets,” he says. Now 
he has two of every figure the com- 
pany made in ’88 and ’89, one set at 
home, the other in his office—2,500 
of them. He also picked up another 
1,500 various figurines along the 
way. 

They make Seiden happy, but not 
everyone appreciates them. ‘‘My 
partner refuses to come into my of- 
fice,” he says. “It makes him claus- 
trophobic.” —Terry Mulgannon 


WHAT'SIN © 
ANAME? 


More truth than you 
know. Most of the han- 
dies that people carry as 
first names really mean 
something, and we were 
more than a little intrigued 
when we thumbed through a 
couple of baby-naming 
books. Some parents were 
downright prophetic when 
they tagged their kids. Just look at the peo- 
ple listed below—did their moms and pops call 
‘em right or what? 


JOHN “God's gracious gift...” 
McENROE But can we return it if we kept 
the receipt? 
GEORGE “Farmer; tiller of the soil...” 
STEINBRENNER And he is an expert on 
dirt. 


MICHAEL “Who is like God...” 
TYSON As long as Robin or Buster isn’t in 
the ring. 
KEVIN “Gentle, kind and lovable...” 
McHALE But they left out quiet and shy. 
DONALD “Ruler of the world...” 
KING Until Mike Tyson lost. 
WADE “An advancer and wanderer...” 
BOGGS They got that right. 
JAMES “The supplanter...” 
DOUGLAS Just ask Mike Tyson. 
ROBERT “Bright, shining fame...” 
UECKER Talk about optimistic parents! 
STEVEN “Crowned one...” 
GARVEY /f not now, just wait till Father’s 
Day. 
ANTHONY “Of inestimable worth...” 
LaRUSSA Oakland wouldn’t argue that at 
all. 
JOSEPH “He shall add...” 
MONTANA And always in increments of six. 
CHARLES “Strong, manly...” 
BARKLEY They left out “big.” 


ARNOLD “Ruler of eagles...” 
PALMER Not to mention birdies. 


—Dan Herbst 
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You can aN hear him yawn. 
It's a remarkable image only Nikon’s 
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So large. So clear. So bright. All of your 
senses will be amplified. 

Whether you re watching the backyard bird- 


Ps house or the Orioles im Baltimore, a racecar or a 


racehorse, a Shooting Star Or a rock star, Nikon 
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#] rated compacts; waterproof, rubber-armored 
binoculars and State-of-the-arteStayFocus Plus™ 
Series which gives vou the conyenience of both 
automatic and central focusing. 
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The tough new spirit of Dodee. gts 
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SPORT 
TALK 


SHE PAINTS HORSES, 
DOESN'T SHE? 


A converted barn is an appropri- 
ate studio for Fay Moore to fashion 
her equine art. “I paint what | find 
beautiful,” says the New York 
state resident, and judging 
from her horse rac- 
ing works, she finds 
the four-legged 
subjects beautiful, 
indeed. 

“1 try to keep my 
style light and spon- 
taneous,” she says. 

Moore’s works are in- 
cluded in collections 
at the National Art Mu- 
seum of Sport, the 
Kentucky Derby Muse- 
um and the University 
of Virginia. 

Her impressionistic 
style is heavy with ac- 
tion and atmosphere. 


“COURTESY OF LA ART/THE SPORTS GALLERY” 


Es 


The TV times, they are a’ - 
changin’. 

“Americans do not have a 
constitutional right to watch 
their sports for free,”’ says 
Bruce Karpas, President of Reiss Media Produc- 
tions, the country’s largest producer of pay-per- 
view events. And sports fans are willing to pay. 
Last year, of 32 events available through pay-per- 
view (PPV) nationally, 
the top six draws 
were sports, with 
Leonard-Duran III 
topping the list. Al- 
most 800,000 house- 
holds paid $35 each, 
a gross of $27 million 
from PPV. 

That's peanuts 
compared to what’s 
coming down the 
pike middecade. Tel- 
evision rights fees 
have gone nuts—the 
NFL recently bagged 
$3.6 billion for its 
four-year TV deal— 
and the networks are 
hustling new ways to 
recoup the program- 
ing costs. 

NBC leads the way 
after paying $401 million for the ’92 Summer 
Olympics. Even if NBC sells all its advertising time, 
it will lose money on its free programming. The 
money-making vehicle is a PPV deal with Cablevi- 
sion and 150-plus hours of sports that usually nev- 
er make the airwaves. The price for the second- 
ary-events package—including the likes of fencing 
and judo—will be $150. 

According to Karpis, PPV will offer supplemen- 


PAY-PER-VIEW ycving cet you noma 
COMIN’ TO YOU 


there is speculation that we'll 
be paying for games we’re 
used to seeing for free—the 
Super Bowl and World Series, for example—by the 
turn of the century or soon after. 

During the recent NFL rights negotiations, the 
| league reportedly considered PPV for out-of-town 
games you can’t nor- 
mally see, as well as 
local games that are 
normally blacked-out 
when they're not sold 
out. 

PPV ultimately 
wasn't included be- 
cause only 12 million 
homes are hooked up 
for it. That number 
may leap to 40 million 
by 1995, when all the 
current TV contracts 
expire. 

Notre Dame may be 
the first sports power 
to come your way for 
a price, says Mike 
Trager, a former VP at 
NBC Sports and now 
chairman of Sports 
Marketing Television 


z International. 

g “Why not? They've already taken the first step,” 

w he says, referring to Notre Dame's recent break- 

2 loose $38 million TV deal. 

2  Trager’s speculation isn’t a bad bet. NBC was 

% the buyer of the Irish, and while the network’s 
Olympics PPV foray may be the first attempt to get 
deeper into your wallet, it won't be the last. 

—Mat Edelson 
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WE RECOVERING ~ 
THE NATIONAL PASTIME. FULL _ 


Without a doubt, nobody’s ever Friday night doubleheaders will feature - features by baseball journalist 
covered baseball in such a big league Steve Zabriskie and Hall of doy Jim er a CS former major 
way on television. Palmer with the first game. And G guers Ray Kn ht and Bill Ri 

That's because we're bringing you —- Thorne and Norm Hitzges with thal So this season, ae sre's only ¢ 
up to 170 games. 4 nights a week. With second. place to see every Majo league te m. 
an all-star lineup of commentators. We'll also keep you on top of what’. On ESPN* The leagugieader 
“Sunday Night Baseball®”” has Jon happenin around the leagues with ‘ in Major League Baseball 


Miller and Hall of Famer Joe Morgan. “Baseball Tonight/’ our nightly live " coverage. —. < 
Tuesday night doubleheaders show that will report cer ha c” - 


will feature Sean McDonough and yy pening in baseball. It'll be he ai 4 
Ray Knight with the first game. John Saunders and Dave Marash, with ay > ea a 


While SportCenter’s Chris 
Berman and Tommy Hutton 
io the second. 


6/3 TWINS VS, WHITE 7129 CARDINAISS 
6/10 BLUE JAYS VS. 8/5 ROVALSYS. 
BREWERS, ie) 
6117 CUBS VS. PHILLIES 8/12 PADRES ASTROS 
S.REDS | 8/19 METS VS. GIANTS 
. 8/26 AIHIETICS VS 
718 ATHLETICS VS. 


TIGERS 
INDIANS 912 YANKEES VS, RED 
7/15 GIANTS YS. SOX 
919 CARDINALS VS. 


CARDINALS 

7122 RED SOX VS. ROYALS CUBS 

\ 9116 ORIOLES VS. BLUE 
All games 8:05PM ET. JAYS 


JULY 4TH 


RED SOX VS. TWINS YANKEES VS, ROYALS 


Alternate games may appear in home-team markets. 


ark Grace 
puts down 
the last 
remnants of food and 
drink on his living- 
room coffee table in 
his Chicago town- 
house, one mile south 
of Wrigley Field. He 
reaches for his remote-con- 
trol channel changer. On 
comes a cable-TV wrestling 
show, one of his favorites. 
But he switches instead to 
the VCR, and suddenly it’s a 


handed bullpen stopper 
Randy Myers, then with the 
Mets, begins a sequence of 
pitches against Grace. He 
may be 25, but the joy Grace 
experiences as he reviews 
this tape is that of a Little 
Leaguer watching his first 
clutch hit in the Big Game. 

There’s small talk from 
the real Grace. And a devil- 
ish laugh. Man on base, 
two out in the ninth, 
score tied, 4-4. My- 
ers pumps and deliv- 
ers. Grace swings. 
The ball jumps off 
his bat. The sphere, 
its home-run arc flat 
but true, blasts into a 
mass of celebrating 
fans high up in the 
right-field bleachers. 

“That’s the hard- 
est ball I’ve ever 
hit,’’ Grace says, 
adding that it was al- 
so the first time he 
ended a game with a 
homer. 

A lot of magical 
moments kissed the 
Cubs last season, and 
this was one of the 
toppers. It was even 
better because the 
Mets were the vic- 
tims, 20 years after 
the Amazing Ones 
dashed the Cubs’ 
high hopes of 1969. 

“You get a charge 
you can’t believe,” 
says Grace. ‘‘You're 
going, ‘All right, this 
is what it’s all 
about.’ ”’ 

After less than two 


“THERE'S A CHANCE WE 


EVENTUALLY COULD HAVE 


THE BEST LINEUP IN THE 


MAJORS."/ By George Castle 


BEERS 


summer afternoon, Sunday, July 
30, 1989, at North Clark and Ad- 
dison, the Cubs going for a three- 
game sweep of the New York 
Mets. Grace’s eyes brighten when 
the image of hard-throwing, left- 


full major-league 
seasons, the blond, 
boyish Grace has 
developed into a 
master batsman for 
one of baseball’s pe- 
rennial sentimental 
favorites. His de- 
meanor is friendly 
and modest, and, in 
the words of a guy who 
grew up in Orange Coun- 
ty, Grace is Southern Cali- 
fornia laid-back. 
“T have a long fuse,”’ he 
says. ‘‘I’ve maybe blown 


The rush of 


my temper once in the last five 
years [in a fight last June with 
Cardinals pitcher Frank DiPino].” 
MW OW events are quick- 


ly carrying him toward the 
stars—and he is savvy enough 
to hang on for the ride. 

When a Chicago sports 
magazine conducted balloting 

for its local athlete of the 

year award, Grace tied with 

Michael Jordan. And a local 

baseball booster organiza- 

tion named Grace its Chica- 

go player of the year. On 
the field or off, he 
epitomizes the base- 
ball player as role 
model. 

He’s the natural 
product of an up- 
bringing at the hands 
of Southern tradition- 
alists—his parents hav- 
ing come from North 
Carolina. “‘You are 
taught respect,’’ he 
says. ‘Respect of eld- 
ers. You are taught to 
say, ‘Yes, m’am, no 
m’am.’ If not, you get 
your fanny smoked. 
You're taught to re- 
spect authority.” 

It's more than just 
image, but Grace 
worries about that 
too. He can clearly 
see the warning signs 
ahead, the scrutiny of 
scandalmongers look- 
ing for a flawed and 
sordid private life. 

Michelle, his wife, 
joins us and jumps in- 
to the conversation. 
‘“‘People look at 
Mark, and everyone 
calls him Mr. All- 
American,”’ she says. 
‘“‘And so some say, 
‘Let's find something 
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to bust that All-American image.’ 
Some already have tried. Grace was 
called ‘‘cocky’’ last season by one Chica- 
go columnist who didn’t really know 
him, and the label stuck through the rest 
of the year. Tiffs with DiPino and Cubs 
slugger Andre Dawson have also added 
grist to the press mill, but Grace isn’t ex- 
actly what you’d call touchy about it, 
either. He says the media can rip him. 
“Tf it’s the truth,” he says, ‘‘if I go 0- 
for-4, make three errors and strike out to 
end the game and boot the ball to let the 
winning run score, I expect a front-page 
article that says, ‘Mark Grace stinks.’”’ 
Grace actively courts public opinion. 
“What I try to do is use the press as a 
positive thing to let the fans know the 
side of me that’s real,’’ he says. “I don’t 
have a split personality where I’m [a 
jerk] one time and a good guy the next.” 
It makes economic sense, he says, to 
remain consistent in both public and pri- 
vate life. He’s making a pittance by base- 
ball’s standards—around $300,000 a 
year—but he realizes his earning power 
will increase through the 1990s. 


“Will Clark has that great 
intensity .... | don’t think | 
have as strong a will as 
he does yet.” 


“That’s why you’re never gonna see 
Mark Grace doing drugs,’’ he says. 
“You'll never see it.” 

He'll do without the Colombian 
highs, but he’s no priss—he’ll enjoy a 
beer. The biggest trip wire will be han- 
dling the hordes of women who want to 
jump him. “I truthfully think it’s a real 
big compliment to me,”’ Mrs. Grace says 
of his appeal to women, adding, ‘‘No 
guy with Mark’s morals is ever going to 
like somebody he just met.” 

“There’s going to be those kinds of 
women,” says Grace. ““There’s always 
unfavorable press toward the player and 
the lady. That’s what sells papers. Hon- 
estly, you’re going to get a boring story 
if you do something about our fidelity.” 

Coincidental to any personal beliefs, 
the Graces are putting their relationship 
to the test this year. Attempting to fulfill 


a lifelong dream, Michelle will move to 
Southern California to attend acting 
classes during the baseball season. 

Grace got his chance in baseball, after 
all, and that has paid off. One of the 
most fussed-over rookies in Cubs history 
two years ago, he lived up to the 
advance billing following two minor- 
league seasons in which he hit .342 and 
.333. Criticized for a lack of power in his 
rookie year, he boosted both his power 
totals (13 homers, 79 RBIs) and average 
(.314) as the first-place Cubs’ cleanup 
hitter last year. His next goal is to drive 
in 100 runs in a season. 

He disavows any ambition to take 
away the speedier Tony Gwynn's per- 
petual batting title, but he will try to 
catch up a little. 

“The difference between hitting .300 
and .270 is a hit and a half a week,” he 
says. ‘““How do you do that? Whether 
I’m 0-for-4 or 4-for-4, I bear down in 
that fifth at-bat as much as in the first at- 
bat. If we’re up seven runs in the ninth, 
I’m still bearing down. Some players 
ease up. I don’t throw my at-bats away.” 
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Several hitters influ- 
enced his style as he 
grew up. ‘‘I always 
loved the way George 
Brett and Keith Her- 
nandez hit,’’ he says. 
“They could always use 
the whole field and hit 
for power. Another hit- 
ter I watched who 
didn’t get appreciated 
enough was Harold 
Baines. 

“Now, I love watch- 
ing Howard Johnson. 
He has the ability to hit 
equally well both ways. He hit every- . 
thing from fastballs to breaking balls to § 
changeups. Pedro Guerrero also was 
very impressive. He was rarely fooled.” 

Grace readily admits that he isn’t in 4 
Will Clark’s class as a dominating hitter 
yet. 

“Will has that great intensity,’’ he 
says. “He firmly believes he is better 
than the pitcher. He won’t take the atti- 
tude that he’s going to let the pitcher de- 
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Really Buy 
AClarion 
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feat him. I don’t think I have as strong a 
will as he does yet. I still have times 
when I’m overmatched.” 

But far fewer than most Cubs of the 
last 45 years. Grace is the most-disci- 
plined hitter in the Cubs’ biggest bump- 
er crop of home-grown talent since the 
1930s. They've grown up together, won 
in the minor leagues and then won 
ahead of schedule in the majors. 


“When you've played 
with guys like that in the mi- 
nor leagues, and you've de- 
veloped together, grown to- 
gether, won together and 
lost together, you become 
not only teammates but also 
friends,"’ says Grace. “You 
not only respect each other 
as baseball players, but as 
people. That kind of situa- 
tion is healthy for a ball- 
club.”’ 

So if kids such as Grace, 
‘89 NL rookie of the year Je- 
rome Walton and rookie 
runner-up Dwight Smith 
were that good right off the bat, what 
about their primes in a few seasons? 

“There’s a chance we eventually 
could have the best lineup in the ma- 
jors,”’ says Grace. ‘“You’re looking at a 
team that will put runs on the board and 
make things exciting.” * 


George Castle is a Chicago-based sports 
columnist. 
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he gathering was a mod- 
T= one, at least against 

the garish standards 
set by New Orleans dur- 


ing any Super Bowl week. 
Agent Leigh Steinberg 


and partner Jeffrey Moorad- 
had rented a river boat and | _ 


invited a couple hundred of 
their favorite clients, miscel- 
laneous friends and advertis- 
ing and media representa- 
tives for a nosh-and-rind on 
the Mississippi. 

There was plenty of blank- 
faced staring to be done, giv- 
en the company—Houston 
Oilers quarterback Warren 
Moon, Jim Harbaugh of the 
Chicago Bears, Heisman Tro- 


phy winner Andre Ware of 


the University of Houston, 
and several other slightly 
lesser lights in Stein - 
berg’s constella- 
tion. 

The most inter- 
esting bit of gawk- 
ery, though, came 
when two young 
men, apparently 
athletes either rep- 
resented by Steinberg’s agen- 
cy or about to be, stood over 
the barbecued shrimp and 
watched Will Clark chatting 
easily with the swells. 

“Who's that?’’ one of them 
asked. 

“Will Clark,’’ the other re- 
sponded. ‘‘You know, the 
guy in the paper.” 

The guy in the paper, indeed. 
Clark’s name and picture had 
been splashed across the top 
of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune on the previous 
Tuesday, a neat enough trick 
in a football town on the big- 
gest football weekend of the 
year. Even though Clark is a 
native, New Orleans is still 
not a baseball town. So there 
had to be a very good reason, 
or two, or 15 million, for his 
presence on page one, over 
the fold, instead of Joe Mon- 
tana or John Elway. 

“Will Clark?’’ the first 
young man said in some 
amazement. ‘“Yeah. That's 
what I want, some of that 
Will Clark money.” 

Within a few days, “Will 
Clark money” had become a 
cliche among the sporting in- 
telligentsia. At the almost 
outrageously tender age of 
25, Clark had become the 
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that made even the most cyni- 
cal observers lose motor con- 
trol of their lower jaws. 
Now he was on Steinberg’s 
rented river boat, being 
stared at as the most enviable 
of curiosities. There aren't 
many people in their mid-20s 
who don’t feel on top of the 
world, but Clark was one of 
the very few who 
could af- 
ford to 


highest-paid player in the 
most lucrative of team sports 
(Don Mattingly has sinced 
surpassed him). 
He and Moorad, 

his agent, had 


fin- i 
ished negotia- 
tions on a four- : 
year, $15 million contract 
with the San Francisco Giants 


HRIL 


OF IT 
ALL 


WHERE THERE'S 
A WILL, THERE'S 
A WAY 


TO WIN 
By Ray Ratto 


have it carpeted. 

It is the contract as much as 
anything else that has made 
Clark so well-known. There’s 
something so round, so firm, 
so fully packed about the 
number 15 million that peo- 
ple tend to notice, and that 
includes the young Giant, 
whose sense of self and some- 
times-oppressive intensity 
usually don’t allow him to be 
amazed by very much. 

“T remember the day we 
signed the contract,”’ Clark 
says. “I went out with Jeff 


[Moorad] and ~ 
had a beer to = 
celebrate, I ta ~<a 
guess. We were sit- 
ting at the table, and 
he looked at me and 
said, ‘Do you know 
what we've just 
done?’ It didn’t strike 
me until then. First of 
all, to be the highest- 
paid player, but most- 
ly, I’m just a fourth-year play- 
er. It’s like, wow, is that me?” 


s he entered his fifth 
year with the Giants, 
Clark had achieved a 


.304 career batting average, 
98 homers, a swing stolen 
whole from Stan Musial and 
an attitude that screams, 
“You can’t get me out.” 

He is obsessed by the art of 
hitting and hooked on the 
idea that no man shall ever be 
left on base if Clark has any- 
thing to say about it. 

It is precisely that attitude 
Al Rosen had when he played 
for the Cleveland Indians two 
generations earlier. And to 
Clark’s good fortune, Rosen r 
happens to be his boss now, in “ 
charge of the Giants’ payroll 
and with most of the say over / 
who gets what, and how long 
they get it. 

“Some people just have a 
special way about 
them,” Rosen says. . 
‘When they walk _ 
into a room, you 
feel something spe- 
cial. You see Paul 
Newman, you see 
something special. 
He’s a virtuoso in 
everything he does. 


So is our first baseman. 
_ He's got dignity and el- 
Clark is, in fact, up to 
his opposable lower jaw 
in elan. Kevin Mitchell, 
Clark’s batting-order 
support system through- 
out the pennant-winning 
1989 season, calls him “the 
Cape”’ because of the position 
of his left arm across his body 
as he completes a swing. As a 
fielder, Clark is not averse to 
the extra sweep of his glove 
when he digs a ball out of the 
dirt. As a speaker, he is frank, 
sometimes brutally so. 

In other words, Will Clark 
makes himself seen and his 
presence felt. It is almost as if 
God took time from a busy 
schedule to kiss him on the 
top of the head and say, ““Go 
ahead, kid, have a ball.’”’ 

Will learned discipline and 
drive from his father, Bill, an 
outstanding athlete who sepa- 
rated his shoulder playing 


A 


The Giants’ Will 


Clark has the 


swing of a Stan 


Musial, the 
special 
presence of a 
Paul Newman 


and the attitude 


of a winner. 


football. ‘‘See, I went to col- 
lege to learn about physics 
and force,”’ Clark says with a 
laugh. ‘‘I’d rather hit some- 
thing than have something hit 
me)” 

He learned the intricacies 
of hitting from a succession of 
coaches, to the point where 
he became both a high school 
and college All-American. 
He read Ted Williams’ The 
Science of Hitting until his eyes 
nearly crossed. 

And he hit—all the time— 
d depending on the year, 
every way hitting is 
_ measured. 

_ Last season, he hit 
for average, finishing 
M7 


= 


at .333 and losing the batting 

title to San Diego’s Tony 

Gwynn on the last day of the 

season. The year before, he 

sacrificed average and drove 
in 109 runs. The year before 
that, he tried to hit home 

runs and finished with 35. 
He learned to go from 

competent first baseman to 

Keith Hernandez’s unofficial 

successor as the best defen- 

sive first baseman in the Na- 

tional League. He became a 

good base runner despite 

having no discernible foot 
speed. 

He has also won. He has 
played in the Babe Ruth 
World Series, the American 
Legion World Series, the Col- 
lege World Series, the 1984 
Olympic gold-medal game, 
the California League cham- 
pionship (be fair, he did play 
65 games in Class A) and, last 
year, in the real World Se- 
ries. 

He is, in short, precisely 
what the Giants needed 
when they made him the 
second selection of the 
1985 draft. He needed 
them to allow his dreams 
of major league baseball 
to reach fruition. They 
needed him to reinvigo- 
rate San Francisco’s on- 
again, off-again interest 
in a team whose success 
had been intermittent. 

The team he joined 
was laden with veterans 
and losses, but not fans. 

Clark was drafted and 

ballyhooed by former 

general manager Tom 

Haller and sent to Class 

A Fresno to do his oblig- 
atory long-bus-rides-and-bur- 
ger-and-fries-meal-money ser- 
vice. 

Of course, he hit two ho- 
mers in his first game, includ- 
ing the first on his initial 
swing. So the next year, after 
100 losses in 1985 and the re- 
placement of both Haller and 
manager Jim Davenport, the 
Giants chose Clark, age 22, 
to be their first baseman. 

And, of course, he hit a 
home run in his first major- 
league at-bat, and, of course, 
it was off Nolan Ryan. Elan? 
Charles de Gaulle could have 
taken lessons. 

For thrill-starved Giants 
fans, he became the principal 
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answer to the 
once-rhetorical 
question: 
“Why should I 
go to Candle- 
stick Park and 
freeze my be- 


“If | could 
come up with 
the winning run 
on second and 
two ous all the 


time, I'd be a me blue?” i 
e was the 

much better perfect player 
hitter.” for the perfect 
time in Giants 

history,’’ Ro- 

sen says. ‘When it’s your team losing its 


100th game, and you've got a new gen- 
eral manager and a new manager, well, 
what better time is there to put the kid 
out there but then? Nobody expected 
anything out of us in 1986.” 

But they got it—an improvement of 21 
games to 83-79 and a third-place finish 
in the National League West. Clark’s 
contribution was a .287 average, 11 ho- 
mers, 41 RBIs, 51 games lost to an el- 
bow injury and the same self-confident 
swagger that carried him through New 
Orleans’ Jesuit High, Mississippi State 
and the Olympic team. 


ple—in and out of the clubhouse—the 

wrong way. Clark was, after all, still 
just a kid among veteran major-leaguers 
such as Jeffrey Leonard, Mike Krukow, 
Vida Blue and Bob Brenly; he hadn’t 
paid the requisite fees. 

There was his long-standing problem 
with Leonard, the veteran left fielder 
who was, in many ways, the soul of the 
club. Clark didn’t like the way Leonard 
leaned on him. Leonard didn’t like 
Clark’s youthful effrontery. Here were 
two strong personalities who would 
bump and push and bump again—even a 
year after Leonard had been traded to 
the other league. 

“That was part of the reason I might 
have snubbed the press in '87,’’ Clark 
says. ‘He was on me so much, I just got 
pissed off. It carried over into the games. 
I never let it drop. And 
that’s my fault that I nev- 
er let it drop. I’m sorry it 
took me two years to re- 
alize that.”’ 

That's one of several 
changes Clark has made. 
Eight months ago, he 
could never have apolo- 
gized for letting Leonard 
rub him raw. In fact, he 
chose the World Series 
to rehash all his old com- 
plaints vs a vis the Hac- 
Man, going far enough 
to call Leonard ‘‘a tu- 
mor’ on successive days 
and essentially in front of the world. 
Leonard responded in kind, calling 
Clark ‘ta damned racist.”’ 


[ was an air that rubbed many peo- 
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“That was one of the mistakes I 2 is supposed to be fun,” he says. “‘It’s a 
made,’’ Clark says of his needlessly an- 3 game. If you ’re happy, your perfor- 
tagonistic salvo. “Because of the stir it 8 mance is going to be better. And I 
created, I had to grow up and try to let = learned from him how to be a profes- 
it die. That’s why I didn’t say anything % sional. He was at the park earlier than 
when he made his retaliatory comments. 9 anyone, and he was late to leave. And he 
The war of words wasn't getting either ¢ played as hard as he possibly could every 
of us anywhere.” time he went out.” 

Now he acknowledges that he learned As has Clark. Until he tried to slide 
two things from Leonard, through Los Angeles catcher Mike 
an admission you could _ Scioscia and bruised his right knee 
not have pried from Clark | August 21, he had played in 320 
with Pentothal and a tire _ consecutive games. He missed 
iron last October. . three games, and his leg was still 

“T learned that baseball bothering him while he was trying 
to win the batting title he so covet- 
ed during the final weeks of the 
regular season. 

He didn’t make it. Playing 
\ head-to-head with Gwynn in San 
Diego the final weekend, he man- 
aged only two hits in the final two 
“days; Gwynn produced six and 
won by three percentage points. 

_ “That doesn’t chap my butt, not 

at all,’’ Clark says. ‘“Tony Gwynn 
bs " beat me. He got six hits the last 
_ two days, and he beat me clean.” 
Gwynn is, in fact, the one player 
Erk would be if he couldn’t be Will 
ark. Though Clark has been compared 
‘with Musial for his swing and Ted Wil- 
tiams for his single-mindedness about 
hitting, it is Gwynn he most ad- 
mires. 

“He takes as much pride in his 
elding as his hitting,’’ Clark says. 
“He plays no matter what. He 
plays hurt. Right now, he has the 
tightest swing in the National 
League. His holes are very small, 
if he has any.”’ 

: Much like Clark’s. His own swing has 
| been refined over the years, and he has 
|| become a master at playing the pitcher's 
guessing game, knowing what's coming, 
| making the requisite adjustment and 
| cashing in with a line drive to left-center 
or a towering home run down the right- 
| field line. And he does it just when it’s 
| needed most. 

Take the grand slam and two-run ho- 
mer he hit in Game | of the National 
| League playoffs or the game-winning 
single he hit off Mitch Williams in Game 
5 that gave the Giants their first pennant 
in 27 years. In that 1989 NLCS, he hit 
66 with runners on base, .389 with 
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trademarked 


self-confident nners in scoring position, .405 with 
swagger carried nners on base and two out, .436 with 
Clark to Funners in scoring position and two out. 
success at > “T love those situations,’ * he says. “I 
Mississippi ve them. I can’t wait to get up there 
State, the 1984 when there are men on base, you know? 
US an’t wait. If I could come up with the 

ae winning run on second and 
silver-medal two outs all the time, I’d be a 


Olympic team 
and the Giants. 


much better hitter. My big- 
gest problem at the plate is 
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when the game’s not on the line, some- 
times I don’t concentrate. I give away at- 
bats. I get impatient.” 


aiting is one of the things Clark 
Wiss done well in his youthful 

exuberance. In his early years 
(before he became a doddering veteran 
of 26 on March 13), Clark sometimes 
talked too loudly, sometimes laughed 
too loudly, lost his temper too quickly. 
He’s still good for an outburst now and 
then, but he is learning the subtlety of 
control. He is slowly but surely becom- 
ing a leader on a club that has had more 
than its share the last four years. 

“Tl tell you something I saw the oth- 
er day that he wouldn’t have done two 
years ago,’ manager Roger Craig said in 
spring training. ‘“There was a kid stand- 
ing on the field, trying to get foul balls 
during BP, and he yelled at the kid to 
get off the field. Some guy in the stands 
yelled, ‘Hey, Clark, what’s the matter, 
can’t you afford it?’ Two years ago, he 
would have told the guy to get bleeped. 
Instead, he thought for a second, and he 
yelled at the guy: ‘Hey, mister, what if 
the kid gets hurt? Would you like that if 
it was your kid?’ He thought about what 
he wanted to say, and he said it. 

“T used to say he wasn’t ready to be a 
leader yet because he used to get so em- 
barrassed when he would make an out. 
It was like that was all that mattered to 
him. But I’ve changed my feeling on 
that. It’s like that thing in the playoffs 
with Wild Thing [Williams]. Most left- 
handed hitters wouldn’t want any part of 
that situation. He just went up there 
like, “This is the SOB I want to face.’ 
That's a leader, and he’s got it written all 
over him.” 

That’s why Rosen, owner Bob Lurie, 
assistant general manager Ralph Nelson, 
Clark, Moorad and Clark’s parents, Bill 
and Letty, needed only three weeks 
right after the first of the year to define, 
design and sign the then-largest contract 
in baseball history. Two meetings, a 
number of phone calls, and it was done. 
No fuss, only a little muss. In fact, it was 
almost too easy, and it was the result of 
the other half of Clark’s story in San 
Francisco. 

Luck. Face it, while Clark has more 
than earned the attention he gets 
(85,000 pieces of mail last year alone), 
he has also landed in a good situation. 
No, not good ... $15 million over four 
years beats the hell out of mere good. 

“A lot of it is timing, sure, getting a 
break,’’ Clark says matter-of-factly. “A 
lot of things have gone right for me. 
Most of it is still going on the field and 
executing when you're called upon. But 
timing helps.’ 

Timing and circumstances. For one, 
Clark is Clark, which is leverage enough 
for most any lifetime. 
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Two, Clark plays for an owner, Lurie, 
who is willing to pay his players well in 
exchange for performance. In fact, play- 
ers who have left the Giants have spoken 
almost universally of their admiration 
for Lurie. They particularly like the way 
he pays; the Giants have gone from 23rd 

in major-league team sala- 
ries in 1985 to fourth in 

~ ~ 1990. 

\ Three, Lurie employs Ro- 
sen, a man who knows what 
it is to be at the top of the 
_ game (he was the American 


—— 


lias _ 


Clark has» 
advanced 
from com- 
petent field- 
er to Keith 
Hernandez’s 
unofficial 
successor 
as the NL’s 
best defen- 
sive first 
baseman. 
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League MVP in 1953) and understands 
value. ‘‘I’m telling you right now,” Ro- 
sen says. “Within two years, Will Clark’s 
contract is going to look like a great bar- 
gain.” 

Four, Moorad, Clark’s agent, organ- 
ized his case well and delivered it per- 
suasively, and he had the added advan- 
tage of geography. ‘If we wanted to get 
together, I just had to drive over the 
bridge,’ Moorad says. ‘‘It’s much better 
when you can do something face-to-face, 
plus you can tell sometimes what they’re 
thinking just by reading the [local] pa- 
per. 

“You needed all four elments to work 
just right for this deal to come off,’’ Nel- 
son says. ““You needed Mr. Lurie; you 
needed Al, Will and Jeff. Without any 
one of those four elements, it doesn’t 
come off.” 

Not to mention the simple fact that 
Clark is a great player on a strong team. 
Since 1986, the Giants have finished 
third, first, fourth and first, and they've 
averaged 87 wins a year, the best such 
period for the franchise since the late 
1960s. 

“T wouldn't 
say this is Will 
Clark’s team, or 
that he saved 
the franchise,”’ 
Rosen says. 
“Baseball fran- 
chises are big- 
ger than any 


“| learned from 
[Leonard] how 
to be a profes- 
sional. He was 
at the park ear- 
lier than any- 
one, and he 
was late to 
leave. And he 
played as hard 


Gehrigs, every- 
one. But there 
are players who 


leave their OS he possibly 
stamp. With could every 
this team, = 

you've had the time he went 
McGraw years, out.” 


the Ott years, 

Bill Terry; in 

San Francisco, 

you've got Mays, McCovey, Marichal. 
So when you think of the era, Will 
Clark’s career will leave an indelible 
stamp on the franchise as well.”’ 

And when his contract comes due in 
1993? 

“We'll talk some more, 
and then we'll sign another 
contract, and then he’ll be 
the highest-paid player in 
baseball again,’’ Rosen says 
with a smile. “After all, he is 
just 26.” 

It hardly seems fair, does 
it? *& 


Ray Ratto covers the Giants for 
ie San,Francisco Chronicle. 


81. Last-year NCAA players: Abbr. 
82. KGB does this for the government 
83. Declare untrue 


Across 


He a 


. NL cap logo 84. Yards carry 
A Bill Walton's college 
8. Soak up 
11. in “Anaheim”: 2 wds. 
yO) 14. __-deucy D 
} 15. College teacher, for short Own 
= aN 16. Dead heat 
17. Feel bad about 
18. Emulated Arcaro 1. Catch a grounder. 
19. Oldest player in an All-Star Game: 2 wds. 2. He hit two homers in the ‘46 All-Star 
22. Ski lift Game: 2 wds. 
23. Outfielder’s throw to the plate 3. Soap ingredient 
B S |] N 24. League (Yale, Columbia, etc.) 4. Only horse to beat Man O’ War 
v tan ey ewman 25. one down (bunted) 5. Rocky hill 
26. “THE TOUGH NEW —______ OF DODGE” 6. Ballpark 
28. Record number of All-Star Games start- 7. The Raiders’ conference: Abbr. 
ed by Robin Roberts 8. Sax or Garvey 
30. First name of the manager in the most 9. Like overconditioned alleys 
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Puzzle Answers On Page 18 


DODGE CLUB CAB 


All-Star Games 


. Golf ball position 
. Sunday Silence’s mother 
. Oohs and 


—— ball (off-speed pitch) 


5 He played on 17 winning All-Star teams 


10. Former featherweight champ Willie 
11. Jimmy of tennis 

12. Umpire Donatelli 

13. Run-down 

14. Shell and Fowler 

20. Bee’s home 


37, -mo (replay technique) 21. Word of regret 

38. Maury, to Bump 23. Traynor who stole home in the ’34 All- 
41. Foreman beater in '74 Star Game 

42. Hot dog partner 27. Just miss the cup with a putt 

43. Half of a figure eight 28. Bart's successor 

44, Crew-team accessory 29. Tax agency: Abbr. 

45. nose (barely): 2 wds. 30. Selected, as a draft pick 

46. Yankee Stadium clock setting: Abbr. 32. He fanned 17 times in All-Star Games 


47. Had some popcorn 33. Winning manager in the most All-Star 
48. Gun owner's group: Abbr. Games. 

49. Former Lion All-Pro Barney 34, Painter Picasso 

50. Be unready to play 35. Former outfielder Brant 


51. First baseman Hayes 36. Player in 24 All-Star Games 

52. Defend closely 37. Pitcher tied for most All-Star Games 
53. U.S. alliance: Abbr. 38. He pitched the most All-Star innings: 2 
54. Daisy _____. (Li'l Abner's girlfriend) wds. 

55. Watkins ______, NY (auto racing town) 39. He played on 17 winning All-Star teams 
57. First James Bond film: 2 wds. 41. Rocky's opponent In “Rocky IV” 

58. Former “Washington Monument” 42. Long jump record holder 

59. He KO'd Carnera in ’34 55. Indy fuel 

60. Sixties Boston infielder Joe 56. Golfer with “Fleas” 


. Cap in Cooperstown 
. He played five different positions in All- 


57. Golfer Finsterwald 
58. Five-time Wimbledon winner 


Star Games 59. Pitcher Newsom 
65. 19-year NFL quarterback 60. Spectator 
68. One of the Wimbledon courts 61. South American mountains 
69. Pinch hitter, for one 62. The SkyDome, vis-a-vis the Astrodome 


. First and 
. Be left on base 
. Youngest player In an All-Star game: 2 


63. Sloop needs 
64. Football's British relative 
65. Former Tiger McLain 


wds. 66. NHLer or NFLer 
76. Put an end to 67. Meadowlands Arena players 
77. Snakelike fish 69. Street-corner sign 
78 the cradle (make one pin of a 70. The Vols: Abbr. 


baby split) 
. Hitter of the only All-Star Game grand 
slam 
. Bullfight cheers 
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73. Reggie’ ‘8 pride: Abbr. 

74, “___. Reliable” (Tommy Henrich) 
75. Auburn football coach Pat 

76. Grounder’s bounce 


Eighteen inches more truck? Big deal. Inside our new Dodge Club Cab it is. It seats five 


with lots of room to protect your gear from the elements, natural and criminal, Who 
would have thought a Dodge pickup could offer you such a sheltered life? 


rank Capra, the director 
of Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, would sure- 
ly have loved the 
James ‘‘Buster’’ 
Douglas story. None of the powerful 
among us are invincible, Buster’s 
parable tells us. Any man can do 
what nobody expects him to do. 

When he knocked out Mike Tyson, 
Douglas showed us in the ring what 
Capra showed us on film—that it’s 
possible to be inspired by events in 
your life and by the people who mat- 
ter to you. You can look past the 
myths and hyperbole to see things 
as they are and to do something 
about them. 

The world can occasionally be 
good and right and fair, says Doug- 
las’ story. Because when we see 
someone do something beautiful, 
and bureaucrats and other bullies 
try to make it otherwise, our great 
public outcry will let them know 
they can’t fool anyone, that we 
won’t let them get away with it. 

Yes, it’s a hokey old story. But 
that doesn’t mean we like it any 
less. And Mr. Capra must be smiling 
somewhere over this one. 

Yet it minimizes James Douglas’ 
talent and life to view him, and his 
story, simply as material for the 
movies. “‘A lot of people identify 
with me,” Douglas says, “because 
they believe I’m like them. They 
think I’m just another guy walking 
down the street who jumped up one 
day and did something special. It 
lets them know they can do some- 
thing too. And that makes me feel 
good. But that Rocky stuff some of 
the press has been saying—that 
pisses me off. | ain’t no Rocky. 
Rocky ain’t real.” 

Douglas is sitting across from me 
at his desk in his new office on the 
north side of Columbus, Ohio. At 6- 
foot-4 and at least 230 pounds, 
there’s no debating our host’s real- 
ity. His physical presence fills the 
room. There’s nothing Hollywood 
about the furnishings in Douglas’ of- 
fice, either. Particle-board desk, 
chairs, tables were bought at a dis- 
count office-supply place just 
around the corner. Two small wood- 
en picture frames house photos of 
Douglas with his 90-year-old friend 
and lucky charm, Willie Rogers, 
who’s in the care of Goodwill Indus- 
tries in Columbus. Willie is a former 
railroad hobo who had been incar- 
cerated in an Ohio psychiatric hos- 
pital for 47 years and later found to 
be mentally competent. Douglas 
went to see Willie after his manager, 
John Johnson, spotted him singing 
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an old blues song in a Goodwill re- 
hab video. Douglas wanted Willie to 
sing the National Anthem at the Ty- 
son fight in Tokyo, but the Douglas 
and Tyson camps decided against it. 
But it looks like Buster will get his 
wish, and Willie will do the honors at 
the Evander Holyfield fight at The 
Mirage in Las Vegas in September 
(providing, of course, Douglas can 
get out of his contract with Don 
King). 

There’s a wall of windows to 
Douglas’ back; the afternoon sun 
streams in warm and golden, fram- 
ing his desk with its glow. Douglas’ 


FOR BUSTER 
DOUGLAS, 
HEAVYWEIGHT 
CHAMPION OF 
THE WORLD, 
ITS A 
WONDERFUL 
LIFE 
By Davis Miller 


feet are propped atop the desk and 
on them is a pair of size-14, red 
lizard-skin boots. Behind the foot- 
wear, he’s wearing a grin just about 
as big as Ohio Stadium. His round, 
smooth-skinned, good-hearted 
worker’s face shines. It is the face 
Sonny Liston and Jack Johnson 
would have had, had they been hap- 
py men. The nearly perpetual smile 
signifies that, yes, indeed, James 
Buster Douglas is the rightful cham- 
pion of the whole wide world, in- 
cluding central Ohio. And, the smile 
seems to say, it was intended to be 
this way all along. 


“Most experts think I’m a fluke,” 
Douglas says, “and that’s good. It 
inspires me and makes opponents 
think they can whup me easy. I’m 
gonna knock out both Holyfield and 
Tyson. Holyfield’s probably gonna 
be a hard fight. He’s tough. He takes 
a good punch and keeps coming. He 
tries to box. But Short Man [Tyson] 
hasn’t treated me fair. Next time, I’ll 
fold him like a card table.” 

l ask the champ about his son, La- 
mar. How often does he get to see 
him? 

“I try to spend some time with him 
every day,’ says Douglas. ‘‘He 
turned 12 last month. We’re getting 
ready to change his name. His last 
name’s Jefferson. His mom says he 
wants to be Lamar James Douglas.” 

“How is his mom?” | ask. 

“Better. She’s doing great. That’s 
another thing the press got wrong. 
Leukemia, hell. She’s got a kidney 
disease. She’s had a transplant, and = 
she’s coming along fine.” 
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Just then, Douglas’ 


just like | cried when 


7 
manager, John John- HASN'T James walked out on 
son, strides quickly into TREATED ME the David Letterman 
the room, dressed, like FAIR. NEXT show wearing the IBF 
Douglas, in jeans and TIME, PLL belt. That’s when | first 
boots. “This is why we FOLD HIM knew it was real, that 
won the championship,” LIKE A CARD this thing had really 
he’s saying, with a com- TABLE.” happened, and that it 


plex urgency in his 
voice. “‘This is exactly 
the reason Jesus Christ saw to it 
that we knocked that bow-legged 
sucker on his ass. Damn, this is im- 
portant.” 

It is language like this that makes 
Johnson the kind of born-again 
Christian that causes clergy to 
wince (and cost Johnson two high 
school football coaching jobs) and 
helps agnostics feel there may be 
hope for Christians, after all. John- 
son is thumping two sheets of fold- 
ed paper with his left index finger. 
His eyes are 
ablaze with be- 
lief. He drops the 
pieces of paper 
on the desk. 

“This makes all 
the junk we have 
to take from 
clowns like King 
worth it,’’ he 
says. “This letter 
is from a lady in 
California who’s 
getting ready to 
have an opera- 
tion that could 
paralyze or kill 
her. ‘Please know 
that you have be- 
come the inspira- 
tion for a lot of 
folks who feel 
down for the 
count,’ she tells 
James, ‘and you 
are my inspira- 
tion to survive 
this surgery and 
get on with my life.’ ” Fs 

As Johnson reads, he leansz 
across the desk, green-gray eyes = 
round and wide and altogether = 
abrupt, dominating a longish face. © 
His slightly red hair is thick and a lit- 
tle shaggy, and he wears it combed 
straight back. He’s not a tall man, 
but he is angular, and he speaks so 
directly that he seems big. He looks 
like the son of the West Virginia coal 
miner that he is. His voice aches 
with tender, yet inspired ‘Southern- 
ness. Listen to John Johnson for 
thirty seconds, and it’s not at all 
hard to understand his lack of fear 
in taking on Don King. 

“| read this letter an hour ago,” 
he’s saying, ‘‘and | just began to cry, 
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would be important. 
We’re getting so many 
great letters like this. It’s these let- 
ters that let you know why’it’s all im- 
portant. Do you see the changes we 
can make in people’s lives?” 
Johnson is standing absolutely 
erect. He’s talking to Douglas and to 
me, but he’s orating so powerfully, 
with so much righteous resolve, that 
| get the impression he’s really com- 
municating to the world at large. 
“The letter says her surgery’s to- 
day,” he says. “I’m going to call the 
hospital and see how she is. We'll 


send some flowers.” 

He turns to me and claps a strong 
right hand on my shoulder. “The ef- 
fect we have on people is just so 
goddamn unbelievable,” says John- 
son, who marches from the room, 
turning only to add from the hall- 
way, “Praise Jesus Christ, our lord 
and savior for letting it all happen.” 


he champ sets his own 
clock. He walks only where 
he wants to go, and shows 
up when he wants to get 
there. Maybe this helps explain why 
he was 29 years old before he dis- 
played championship-winning abili- 
ty. Though he has kindly been called 


relaxed and less gently referred to 
as lazy, he is a restless man. He sel- 
dom stays in any one place for long. 
Soon after Johnson leaves the of- 
fice, Douglas says he wants to get 
out. We can take his Caddy to the 
gas station and fill it, he suggests, 
then maybe go by the gym and loos- 
en up. 

I'd read of his Cadillac in a couple 
of stories right after the Tyson fight. 
What kind of shape is it in? | ask 
him. 

“It’s the cleanest ride in town.” 

He’d parked it away from other 
cars near the front of the lot. It’s a 
1970 sherbet-green two-door Coupe 
de Ville that he bought cheap and 
then completely restored a little less 
than two years ago. It has four-inch- 
wide gangster whitewalls, chrome 
beauty rings and stainless wire 
wheels. With a 16-year-old’s covet- 
ous pride of own- 
ership, he pops 
open the long, 
heavy door and 
slides into the 
driver’s seat. 

“Listen to her 
purr,” he says. It 
has a deep gut- 
tural sound. He 
slips a Janet 
Jackson tape into 
the player; we pull 
from the parking 
lot and hum away. 

We stop in a 
subdivision of 
1960s. ranch- 
style homes to 
pick up his life- 
long friend, Rod- 
ney Rogers, who 
looks so much 
like Douglas that | 
wonder aloud if 
they’re cousins. 

“Naw, man, but 
everybody asks,” 


By flooring Tyson, Buster boosted 
hopes and fueled dreams: “A lot of 
people identify with me.” 
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Rodney answers. “It’s tough some- 
times, now, hanging out with James. 
| got to step back from this soon 
and find my own identity.” 

At a corner station, Douglas gets 
out to pump his own gas. Before he 
does; he pushes on a pair of big, 
black sunglasses that seem to sim- 
ply appear in his hand. He turns to 
me and says, “James Buster Doug- 
las, heavyweight champion of the 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


world, goes incognito.” 

Rodney and | go in to pay. He 
buys his friend a soda and a dozen 
big oatmeal and raisin cookies. “Let 
me tell you something about James 
Douglas,’”’ he says while we’re 
standing in line. “I run with him eve- 
ry morning, and I'll tell you, this man 
is committed. It’s not like before. He 


~- didn’t use to care. Jesus and his 


mom and everything that’s hap- 
pened have made a difference in his 
life. People /underestimate him. Wait 


= and see—James 2 gonna keep 


shocking the world,” 

When we step back outside, there 
are several People clustered around 
Douglas and he is signing scraps of 

paper. An. older man walks up to me 
to show his prize. He is stooped, 
white stubble sprouting from the 

_ pores on his face, his eyes are yel- 

_ low with age. / 

“That’s Bust- 
ver,” he tells me. 
‘“‘He’s from Co- 
lumbus. } He 

“knocked out! ‘that 
big ugly ape. 
asked him to ae 
this picture of 
me. It was taken 
when I was a 
POW in Japan.” 

“What are you 
going to do with 
it?” 

“l’m going to 
take it home and 
keep it in my 
mother’s Bible,” 
he says. 

On the way to 
the gym, | ask 
Douglas about 
the tassels he’d 
worn on his 
shoes in the Ty- 
son fight. 


“ALI TOLD ME 


stood there and 


HOW HAPPY IT 


clothes and stands, 


watched his feet. He wearing only a pair of 
went to dinner with Bg raus ni blue-striped white bikini 
John and me. Told me 7 underwear. 
how happy it made him HE JUMPED “Come here,” he says 
that | won. He jumped TWO FEET to me. | figure he might 
two feet out of his OUT OF HIS need some help with his 
chair with his hands CHAIR WITH shoes or with taping his 
over his head and said HIS HANDS hands. 
that’s what he did “Stand right there,” 
when | knocked out OVER HIS he says. “I'll show you 
Short Man.” HEAD AND the combination | used 
SAID THAT’S to knock him va 
he sun is set- In my early 20s, | was 
ting by the gers % iD a pro kickboxer, and | 


time we get to 

the gym. | am 
expecting the typical 
boxing facility with 
sheetrock crumbling from the walls 
and air ripe with the smells of sweat 
and liniments. But we pull into the 


KNOCKED OUT 
SHORT MAN.” 


like to think | was pretty 
good. But I’m only 5-7, 
and | fought at 128 
pounds. I’m not much 
bigger now. Douglas is the sixth- 
largest heavyweight champ ever. Al- 
though I’m fairly sure he is a sharp- 
shooter and 
won’t hurt me, I’m 
not used to 
standing this 
close to a giant 
and powerful na- 
ked man who 
happens to be 


“| wore them because it was time = parking lot of a large general work- 
to turn out, to show | was serious, = out studio—the Fitness Trend Health 
that | could be beautiful. Only ar-= Club. Douglas tugs a cheap vinyl 


teests wear tassels,” he says, pro- 
nouncing artists in what he takes to 
be high French style. ‘Look who I’m 
talking about. Only the very best. Ali 
and Leonard. Ali started them. He 
was my hero. As an amateur, | tried 
to do everything | saw him do. | 
used to wear trunks like his, white 
with black trim. Now, | wear solid 
white. | learned a lot from Ali. | 
learned to be nice to people. 

“I got to meet him for the first 
time in Huntington, West Virginia, 
just last week. At a Golden Glove 
tournament. He got in the ring, 
shook my hand. Then he did the 
shuffle. | couldn’t believe it. | didn’t 
think he could do it anymore. | just 
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athletic bag from the trunk. We step 
inside, and he hugs a pretty Latin 
girl who’s working the door. She 
hands him an oversized manila en- 
velope that is chunk full of letters. 
She then shows him a gray T-shirt 
emblazoned with his name and im- 
age, a Fitness Trend logo and the 
caption, “Train with the Champ.” 
We walk down two flights of stairs 
to a dressing room. Rodney and | 
lean against lockers while James 
begins to change. He is sitting on a 
wooden bench. He removes a pair 
of new-looking white Pony trunks 
and the red-and-white tasseled 
shoes he’d worn against Tyson from 
his bag. He slips off his street 


heavyweight 
champion of the 
world and who 
will be launching 
his huge Tyson- 
busting fists in 
the general direc- 
tion of my be- 
spectacled head. 
| assume my 
stance. 

“It began with 
an uppercut,’’ 
Douglas says, 
and | see only the 
beginning of the 
punch and feel a 
pressure close to 
my jaw. “Then a 


The champ’s Cadillac: “It’s the 
cleanest ride in town.” 
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jab and a straight right.’’ His 
punches bruise the air around my 
face. “I finished with a short straight 
left that | drove halfway through his 
skull. They said it was a hook. But it 
wasn’t. You don’t beat Tyson by 
hooking with him. You do it by going 
down the middle.” 

| hear the dribbling basketballs 
and the squeak of sneakers as soon 
as we leave the locker room. We 
walk past a karate class, where a 
group of skinny teen-age boys with 
their backs to us are kicking and 


oe : 
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yelling at the air. We pass through a 
partition and, suddenly, here we are, 
right in the middle of a three-on- 
three basketball game. Douglas 
moves to the left and around the ac- 
tion. He passes within a couple of 
feet of the ball handler and a player 
who’s guarding him. No one seems 
to notice the champ even in his 
trunks and tassels. 

This very room, shared with pick- 
up basketball games, is where the 
new heavyweight champion of the 
world trains. 

At the rear of the roundball court, 
there is a small area with two heavy 
bags, a speed-bag platform and a 
homemade ring with a red, white 
and blue banner above it that reads, 
“James ‘Buster’ Douglas—Win It 
All.” 1 am later told that the pick-up 
players some- 
times complain 
to Douglas that 
he is getting in 
the way of their 
basketball. 

Boxing is 
separated from 
basketball only 
by a volleyball 
net, which 
James lifts and 
holds for us to 
step under. 
There is a big, 
smiling, middle- 
aged man lean- 
ing on the ring 
apron. Certain- 
ly, this fellow 
has to be relat- 
ed to Douglas, | 
think to myself. 
And this time | 
am right. It is 
Douglas’ uncle 
and trainer and 
former heavyweight contender, J. D. 2 
McCauley. The two slap hands, and | = 
am left to talk with McCauley while = 
Douglas and Rodney move to the = 
mirrors to do a little shadow-boxing. % 

“James has been accused of not 
liking to train,” | say, citing a favor- 
ite media comparison between 
Douglas and Holyfield, who seems 
never to stop training. 

“When it’s time to train, Buster 
trains,’ McCauley says, without irri- 
tation. His skin has an aura of ash to 
its color and is not as smooth as his 
nephew’s. But his eyes are every bit 
as tender in a smoky way. You can’t 
help but look at McCauley and rec- 
ognize that this is what Douglas will 
look like in 20 years. “Since 1984, I'll 
bet you Buster ain’t had a hundred 
days off. Johnny wants him to take 
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a rest and enjoy him- 
self. In a few weeks, 
we'll insist he start 
buckling down. We'll 
get him back on a 
regular weight work- 
out and a regular 
run. But that’s just to 
keep his weight 
down. He can come 
in here and do this if 
he wants. But this 
stuff don’t matter. 
Not right now. 
“Buster’s proved 
he knows how to 


“| FINISHED 
WITH A SHORT 
STRAIGHT LEFT 
THAT I DROVE 

HALFWAY 
THROUGH HIS 
SKULL. THEY 
SAID IT WAS A 
HOOK. BUT IT 
WASN'T. YOU 

DON’T BEAT MI- 
KE TYSON BY 
HOOKING WITH 
HIM.” 


your ass and work for 
it.’ Don wasn’t gonna 
do that. He’s got to 
have the power. Got 
to be able to do what 
he wants. People get- 
ting wise to Don King. 
His days are num- 
bered.” 

Good boxing train- 
ers are usually known 
for their oratory skills. 
McCauley is no excep- 
tion. While he and | 
are talking, James 


fight as good as any- 

body. Ali, Holmes, Leonard, any of 
them. Buster’s got the size, the 
eyes, the hands and the wheels. 
Great wheels that’ll keep him out of 


harm’s way.” 

“But can they keep him out of Don 
King’s way?” | ask. 

“Johnny Johnson was loyal to 
Don King, | can tell you that,’’ 
McCauley says. “Where Don King 
screwed.up is not coming out and 
congratulating Buster for that fight. 
And then filing that protest. Johnny 
said, ‘That’s the end of Don King. 
Dirt is dirt. | can’t turn my back on 
dirt.’ Later, Don offered Buster $10 
million to fight Tyson. He knew that 
wasn’t fair. Steve Wynn [owner of 
The Mirage in Las Vegas] offered 
$25 million for Holyfield, $35 million 
for Tyson. 

“Still, Steve offered Don a piece 
of the Holyfield fight. But he told 
Don, right there in his office at The 
Mirage, ‘You gonna have to get off 


tosses punches for a 
couple of minutes, 
then plays with the speed bag for 
probably 30 seconds, and he and 
Rodney walk back around the bas- 
ketball court to leave the room. 
They pass John 
Johnson, who is on 
his way in. Douglas 
and Johnson ex- 
change a high five 
and a few words, 
then Johnson 
struts over to 
where McCauley 
and | are standing. 

“Don’t hold back, 
J.D.,” Johnson kids 
him. “Go ahead and 
talk. | don’t want 
him to have to 
force you to 
speak.” 

We all laugh. | ask 
Johnson to tell me 
what the next cou- 
ple of years will be 
like for Douglas. 

“He’s going to 
fight three or four 
times, not two, like 
he was saying at 
first,’’ Johnson 
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says. ‘James Douglas has been so 
lazy, he’s a very young 29-year-old. 
He’s just now coming into his stuff. 
This guy doesn’t care about boxing. 
He’s got all this raw talent, but he’s 
just using it to get where he wants 
to be. Some guys get off on hurting 
other men. Because of his faith, 
James is going to walk the good 
walk, talk the good talk, do good 
things for people. He’s going to use 
his position to help him do what he 
wants. Three or four fights, then 
he’s going to wipe his ass and walk 


away clean. James doesn’t like to 
hurt people.” 

1 ask Johnson about the straight 
left that had, indeed, hurt Tyson, 
KO’ing him. “We don’t want to give 
away our secrets,” he says. 

1 tell him James has already 
shown it to me. “Well, it doesn’t 
matter,’’ Johnson says. “Nobody 
can get out of the way of it, anyway. 
Get in your stance.” 

I do. “We call this straight left ‘the 
Stick.’ You throw it behind a jab ora 
right. It’s a short punch. It is thrust 
from in here, tight, where you cham- 
ber your left. It’s quick as a jab, hard 
as a hook, easier to throw and more 
effective. Look 
how much lever- 
age you can get 
into it,” he says, 
pulling the 
punch a quarter 
of an inch from 
my face. His 
teeth are grit- 
ted. The look on 
Christian John- 
son’s face 
makes me glad 
my name isn’t 


Satan...or Don 
King. 
“Nobody can 


even see it com- 
ing,’’ he says. 
James and Rod- 
ney are waiting 
for me in the 
locker room, but 
| ride back to 
the office with 
John Johnson 
Jr., who had 
shown up at the gym not long after ~ 
his father. John Jr. is in his mid-20s. Z 
He’d been in law school until James 2 
won the championship, and he’d al- 4 
so been a reporter for the Columbus © S 
Dispatch. | am sure he has a slightly 2 ra 
different Douglas perspective than = 3 
anyone else in the camp. 

“1 can tell you a story that’s James 
Douglas in a nutshell,” he says. 
“Just yesterday, we got a letter 
from a young boy in Bowling Green 
[Ohio] with incurable bone cancer 
who was Close to dying. Dad called 
James at home and asked him to 
call the boy. James said he would 
but didn’t seem real interested. At 
3:30 in the afternoon, James was to 
be interviewed by a guy from CBS. 
He didn’t show until after 5:00. The 
guy’d left a half-hour before. At 7:00, 
James calls back to the boy and 
wanted to see him. He drove all the 
way up there last night. 

“But he doesn’t talk about that 


“BUSTER’S 


kind of stuff with the 


“lam a great self-made 


press. It’s hard to PROVEDHE black man,” King is saying, 
know what'll motivate KNOWS as though delivering his 
James and what HOW TO own obituary. “Like Nelson 
won't. But he’s going Mandela and Martin Luther 
to do what he wants. peidd ae King, | have left behind the 
And he’s not going to slavery shackles of white 
do it for image pur- ANYBODY. America. | want to do the 
poses.” ALI, same for my brother, Buster 
| pick up my car at HOLMES, Douglas. I love Buster Doug- 
Douglas’ office, then las. | want him to honor his 
i i ERORARE, contract with me. | want to 
drive back to my hotel. ANY OF t 5 
I'll be going home the THEM! make him lots of money. | 


next day to write this 
story, and | want to 
stop back by Douglas’ in the morn- 
ing to ask him a favor. 


e isn’t at the office when | 
arrive around 10:00. But 
Don King’s voice is erupt- 
ing near John Johnson 
Jr.’s desk. 

“You’ve come at an amazing 
time,” John Jr. tells me. He seems 
nervous. “King’s in town to rally the 
black community against my dad. 
He’s been on this radio station 
[WCKX-FM] continuously for the 
past two hours.” 

“You must not fail to recognize 
my many great accomplishments,” 
King is wailing over the portable ra- 
dio. There is desperation in his tone; 
over the past couple of months, he’s 
lost all of his major meal tickets. 
Battleship Tyson seems ready to 
sink; Julio Cesar Chavez and Doug- 
las are trying to jump to Steve Wynn 
and The Mirage. Throughout the 
boxing community, Don King’s role 
as middie man/promoter is begin- 
ning to be seen as unnecessary. 


plan on buying a house right 
here in Columbus so | can 
be close to Brother Buster.” 

“You sit around here and you spin 
your little webs, 
and you think the 
whole world re- 
volves around you 
and your money,” 
the George Bailey 
character in Cap- 
ra’s It’s a Wonder- 
ful Life would say 
to King. ‘‘But 
you’re wrong,’’ 
Bailey continues. 
“In the whole vast 
configuration of 
things, you’re 
nothing but a scur- 
vy, little spider.” 

It is 11 A.M. 
Douglas finally ar- 
rives at the office. 
His dress today is 
a more formal 
black, but he looks 
relaxed. Rodney is 
with him, and they 
are on the way 
first to Dayton, 


Team Douglas: From left, cut man 
John Russell, the champion, manager 


John Johnson and trainer J.D. McCauley. 


then to Cincinnati for some fun. 
Douglas has heard King on the radio 
but is unconcerned. I| ask him if he’d 
mind signing a copy of a story | 
wrote about Mike Tyson earlier in 
the year that SPORT published just 
before the Tokyo fight. 

“When you write this new story, 
you be sure to say that John John- 
son’s my man,” says the heavy- 
weight champ, the glorious victor 
who so many of us seem to connect 
with in some vital way. He takes a 
pen from my hand. “Mike Tyson Can 
Be Beat,” reads the headline. Above 
the title, in confident blue letters, 
Douglas writes, “And I’m The Man 
That Done It.” x 
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So why in the world are 


the teams in baseball looki 


for a leadoff hitter? 


in baseba 


basketball—they 

charge of the offense. 
knack for getting on base 
ates a ripple effect. First 
get ne Opposing team 
the fe 
have the 
worried about the stolen 
That not only distracts pitc 
it forces them to throw 
fastballs 
in the li 

e lé 
on first a 


rate among the greatest leado 


hitter makes 
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So who are 


has enough poy 
with a home 


mindset. 
“T think a 
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the mentality to i ek he World Series in \ 


hitters ever. 89, 4 eam with another top- 
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ranked (No. 5) leadoff hitter won it the 
year before. You might also notice that 
the two teams which played in the 
World Series last year have the two top- 
ranked leadoff hitters in the game. 

“That will tell you something,’’ says 
Duane Shaffer, who scouts the major 
leagues for the California Angels. “San 
Francisco's Brett Butler does a good job, 
but you'll get an argument from most 
baseball people if you rank anyone other 
than Henderson No. 1. Everyone else 
gets compared to him.” 

In an era when we may be watching 
the best leadoff hitter of all time, 
though, other teams go through a few 
leadoff men a week. When the Los An- 
geles Dodgers let Steve Sax sign with 
the New York Yankees following their 
’88 championship season, they spent 
much of the next year trying to replace 
him. They tried trades, they tried free 
agents, and they still couldn’t find any- 
one. 

“The real good leadoff men are hard 
to find,” says Dodgers scout Mel Didier. 
“He can run, can bunt for a base hit, 
knows how to take a walk, can run the 
bases. The last part of it is home run 
power. If you have it, like Rickey Hen- 
derson, you're blessed. A guy who really 
knows how to lead off can steal runs for 
you.” 

To find out who’s stealing runs in 
baseball today, SPORT talked to scouts 
and managers who watch the major 
leagues every day. The consensus is that 
only six major-leaguers really excel at 
the leadoff position. Here’s how they 
rank: 


1. RICKEY HENDERSON, 
Oakland Athletics 


Henderson took his game to the top 
level after being traded back to the A’s 
last year. Nobody matches up with him; 
the only question left is whether Hen- 
derson is the best leadoff hitter ever. 

It’s not just the 871 career steals he 
brought into this season. It’s not just the 
.290 career average or the 996 walks. 
Henderson has the ability to take over a 
game. In fact, as the Toronto Blue Jays 
discovered to their chagrin last October, 
he can take over an entire series 

“Not only does he hit home runs and 
get on base, but he gets into the count,” 
says former major-league manager Bill 
Rigney, who now works for the A’s. 
““He makes pitchers throw a lot of 
pitches. Then, when he’s on base, he rat- 
tles everyone on the field. The pitcher 
knows he’s got to be quicker to the 
plate. The infielders know they have to 
get rid of the ball quicker. The manager 
thinks about pitchouts. The catcher 
thinks about getting rid of the ball.”’ 

Henderson’s a multilethal weapon 
who defies containment, since opposing 
teams never know how he’s going to 
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hurt them. He'll steal some bases, then 
he’ll surprise you with his power. Be- 
sides stealing bases, Henderson runs the 
bases with a fearless intelligence; he’s al- 
ways getting in position to score runs. 
And, unlike earlier in his career, he rare- 
ly gets picked off now. 

“He’s such a catalyst, he really psychs 
up the other players,” says the Rangers’ 
Young. ‘Lou Brock did it too. There are 
probably some around who have stats 
that are close, but he provides the psy- 
chological advantage. He is the proto- 


” 


type. 


2. BRETT BUTLER, 


San Francisco Giants 

Take away Henderson’s power and 
his knack for dominating a game, and 
you have Butler, one of the few leadoff 
men in baseball today with both a high 
on-base percentage and the ability to 
steal bases. Butler has stolen 30 or more 
bases each of his seven full seasons in the 
major leagues. He’s walked 80 or more 
times in three seasons, scored 100 runs 
four times, and he has a .281 career bat- 
ting average. 

“A guy has to have a feel for the game 
when he leads off,” says Didier. “When 
the count is 3-1, the easiest thing for a 
guy to do is swing, but a lot of times he 
makes an out. A good leadoff hitter 
ducks under it and takes a walk. Butler 
does that.” 

Besides the base stealing, Butler runs 
the bases aggressively. If the ball gets 
away from the catcher—just a few feet 
away—he’ll move from second to third, 
putting himself in position to score on an 
out. 


MICHAEL PONZINI 


The lack of power (36 home runs in 
seven-plus major-league seasons) hurts 
Butler—not because home runs are 
essential to the position, but in subtler 
ways. Because he won't hit the ball far, 
outfielders play closer in against Butler 
than they would against Henderson, cut- 
ting down his base-hit landing area. And 
infielders are less reluctant to inch up, 
making it harder for Butler to bunt for 
base hits. 


BRETT BUTLER 


3. WADE BOGGS, 
Boston Red Sox 


Some managers wouldn't even ask 
Boggs to lead off for them. Unlike Hen- 
derson and Butler, he doesn’t have great 
speed and seldom steals a base. There- 
fore, Boggs doesn’t steal many runs. 

For a manager who looks to a leadoff 
man primarily to get on base, however, 
Boggs is as good as they come. It’s not 
just that he leads the league in batting 
average more often than not and regu- 
larly piles up more than 200 base hits. 
Boggs has also led the American League 
in on-base percentage each year since 
1985 because he'll also take a walk when 
it’s there. In fact, during his eight-year 
career, Boggs has been on base an abso- 
lutely phenomenal 44.4 percent of the 
times he’s come to the plate. 

And he turns those times on base into 
runs. Boggs has scored 100 or more 
runs each of the last seven years. He led 
the league with 128 runs in 1988 and 
tied for the lead with 113 last year. 

Some scouts and managers want their 
leadoff man to take pitches, make the 
pitcher work. No hitter in the game 
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BUT WHAT ABOUT ...? 


The best leadoff hitters can hit, 
run, steal bases and sometimes hit for 
power. Then there are the guys who 
have those talents but don’t lead off. 

Some of them, such as Cincinnati’s 
Barry Larkin and Pittsburgh’s Barry 


BARRY BONDS 


Bonds, would rather not lead off. 

Others, such as San Diego’s Tony 
Gwynn and Montreal's Tim Raines, 
are simply more valuable to their 
teams in other spots in the batting or- 
der. 

And still others balk at adjusting 
their talents to the leadoff role. A 
case in point is California’s Devon 
White. Scouts agree he has the speed 
and bat to hit at the top of the lineup.. 
But White rarely walked last year 
(31) and struck out a lot (129). He 
resisted efforts to get him to be more 
selective at the plate, so his on-base 
percentage suffered and his leadoff 
potential fell. 

But the Angels went into this sea- 
son intent on developing White as 
their leadoff hitter. If White can carry 
a changed attitude into the heart of 
the season, the Angels might have a 
leadoff hitter good enough to chal- 
lenge Henderson. 

That’s because White is one of the 
few players in baseball with Hender- 
son’s speed and power and the ability 
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to take over a game with either. In 
one game last year, he stole second, 
third and home in the same inning, 
leading the Angels to a win. 
San Diego’s Gwynn, of course, has 
the same kind of ability, but the Pa- 
dres have needed 
the 60 runs he 
drives in each year. 
“The only guy 
who can compare to 
Rickey is Tony 
Gwynn,”’ says the 
Angels’ Duane Shaf- 
fer, who scouts the 
major leagues for 
them. “If he were a 
leadoff hitter, we'd 
be talking about 
him and Rickey.” 
Bonds, whose fa- 
ther, Bobby, was one 
of the first to bring 
power to the leadoff 
spot, prefers to bat 
down in the order, 
where he can drive 
in runs. This spring, 
his agent told the Pi- 
rates that Bonds 
didn’t want to lead 
off, but Bonds later 
said he’d do it if the 
Pirates tell him to. 
That doesn’t bode 
well for the requi- 
site ‘leadoff mentality’’ that can 
make a difference between a good 
leadoff hitter and an adequate one. 
The Reds’ Barry Larkin is another 
case of a potentially superb leadoff 


BRUCE L. SCHWARTZMAN 


TONY GWYNN 


PAUL JASIENSKI 


Yai 


TIM RAINES 


hitter who just doesn’t think like one. 
Larkin led off for Cincinnati before 
getting hurt at the All-Star break last 
year. He was hitting .340, third in 
the National League to Gwynn and 
Atlanta’s Lonnie Smith, but he had 
walked just 16 times with 315 at-bats. 

“T like to hit with people on base,” 
said Larkin this spring, after new 
Reds manager Lou Piniella had 
moved him down in the order. “It 
gives you something to think about 
up there. Hitting second, I feel more 
like a team ballplayer. Second, third, 
whatever—as long as someone’s on 
base.” 

So Piniella went into this season 
with Chris Sabo in the leadoff spot 
even though Sabo barely walks 
more often than Larkin. 

“Sabo is quick, he can steal a 
base, he’s a good fastball hit- 
ter, an aggressive guy,” says 
Piniella. ‘‘I don’t look at walks. 
You can’t walk your way to 
anything. You've got to swing 
the bat.” 

Raines was Montreal’s 
fourth-leading run producer 
last year with 60 RBIs. He still 
stole 41 bases and walked 93 
times, but the steals were down 
from the years he led off for 
the Expos. 

‘Look how valuable he’d be 
if he led off,” says Detroit Ti- 
gers scout Jim Davenport. 
“But he’s such a valuable No. 
3, hitter.” 

—D.K. 


WADE BOGGS 


takes more pitches than Boggs. What he 
doesn’t take, he’ll foul off. And he sim- 
ply doesn’t strike out. 

So Boggs’ ability to get on base, make 
contact and work the pitchers more than 
makes up for his lack of speed. Even Cin- 
cinnati manager Lou Piniella, who val- 
ues speed at the top of the order, says 
Boggs is one of the game’s best leadoff 
hitters. 

But Boggs is no disaster on the bases. 
He won't steal, but he won’t clog up the 
paths, either. He runs the bases well, 
making good decisions and taking the 
extra base when he can. 

“From a marketing point of view, I'd 
rather have a guy who steals,”’ says 
Young. ‘‘But I'd rather have Boggs. 
Someone like Vince Coleman is the type 
of guy who can kill you in one game, but 
Boggs does it every game.” 


4. PAUL MOLITOR, 


Milwaukee Brewers 

Molitor has the speed that Boggs 
lacks. You might even say that earlier in 
his career, Molitor gave the Brewers a 
slightly slower version of Henderson. 

He still can hit, gets on base well, has 
some power (he'll usually get you dou- 
ble figures in home runs), runs the bases 
intelligently and can steal. But even in 
his prime, Molitor never stole more than 
45 bases in any season. That’s nothing to 
be ashamed of, but nowhere near Rick- 
eyland. 

Molitor also has trouble staying 
healthy, a problem that hurt the Brewers 
again this year. The best leadoff men 
play every day. Molitor played more 
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than 150 games the last two years, but = 
was under 120 three of the previous 8 
four seasons. 2 

When he plays, though, Molitor does 
the job. He's a career .300 hitter, walks 
50-60 times a season and has scored as 
many as 136 runs in a major-league sea- 
son. 


PAUL MOLITOR 
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5 (tie). STEVE SAX, 
New York Yankees 

and LENNY DYKSTRA, 
Philadelphia Phillies 


Scouts say many of the same things 
about Sax and Dykstra, so we'll rank 
them together. Both can be catalysts, 
making things happen for their teams. 
But both also sometimes hurt their teams 
by crossing the line from aggressive to 
reckless. 

“Put a rope on him,” says one scout 
about Sax, while others say similar things 
about Dykstra. ““He’s so aggressive, he 
runs you out of games.”’ 

Both Sax and Dykstra have many of 
the qualifications scouts look for in good 
leadoff hitters. Sax, a career .287 hitter, 
has stolen 40 or more bases five times in 
his eight full years in the big leagues. He 
doesn’t walk as much as Henderson, but 
he'll consistently walk 45-60 times a 
year. 

With his steals come outs. Sax stole 43 
bases last year, but he was thrown out 17 
times. He has never scored 100 runs in 
a season. 

Dykstra has similar strengths and 
weaknesses. A .268 career hitter, he 
stole 30 bases last year but was thrown 
out 12 times. He walked 60 times to 


STEVE SAX 


LENNY DYKSTRA 


give him a .318 on-base percentage, but 
he scored only 66 runs. 

Still, in this day and age, leadoff hit- 
ters such as Sax or Dykstra are in huge 
demand. Sax’s successful coveting by the 
Yankees is well-known, and the Dod- 
gers suffered for it. Last year, the 
Phillies traded for Dykstra, and since 
then, several teams have talked about 
making offers for him. Even at fifth best, 
Dykstra’s in an elite group. The price 
would be high. * 
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YOUR PLAYER- 
BY-PLAYER 


GUIDE TO 
“THE DRAFT OF 
EXTREME 


ANNOYANCE” 
BY TOM KERTES 


ll drafts are not created equal. In fact, each has its own character, an 
identifiable personality that can be named. 

There is The Great Draft. There’s The One Great Player and Not 

Much Else Draft. There was The Drug Draft of 1986, when four of 

the seven lottery selections eventually had some kind of substance problem (and 
one of the other three was Kenny Walker, which may be worse). 

And now there’s this year’s talent smorgasbord, which shall forever be 

known as The Draft of Extreme Annoyance. 

The annoyed ones will be the general managers and other members of the 

NBA brain trust who'll face the following irksome coincidences: 


© This year, an unusual number of teams need help in the normally plentiful big 
guard/small forward department. But this year’s draft offers the least-swinging 
collection of swingers since the beginning of the ’80s. 


® No fewer than seven centers may go in the first round. But not one of them 
is likely to take anybody to championship paradise. 


© The best of the big guys is 7-2 Dwayne Schintzius, the kind of guy who'd an- 
noy Mother Teresa on his (and her) good days. 


But before we start getting annoyed, let me add that there is some talent in 
the pool. So let’s dive in and rank the available players, not by the predicted 
draft order, but by the pro future each is likely to have. 


1. CHRIS JACKSON (6-foot, LSU) One thing that annoys pro scouts is the 
small shooter who only plays the point because of his stunted growth. But Jack- 
son is one of those hoop geniuses to whom you can’t apply normal human stand- 
ards. With the greatest moves and best shot off the dribble since Michael Jor- 
dan, Chris (who’s coming out before his junior year) could be almost as good 
a scorer as Michael if he’s allowed. But any team who tries to turn him into a 
pure point guard is going to have some problems.” 


2. GARY PAYTON (6-3, Oregon State) A quickness-laden pure athlete 
who'll push the ball up the floor with punishing speed, Payton also has display- 
ed a great knack for finding the right solution to any situation on the floor. 
“Still, he took too many shots for my taste,’’ one GM says. ‘“But because of the 
mediocre talent around him, he probably had to.” 

3. TATE GEORGE (6-5, Connecticut) Scouts love his athleticism and size. 
George converted the awkwardness that dogged him early in his college career | 
into an effective unorthodoxy by the end of his senior year. ‘‘He reminds me 8 
of Dennis Johnson, but with more speed,”’ said a scout at the Orlando, Florida, 3 
coming-out tournament in April. 

4. RUMEAL ROBINSON (6-2, Michigan) This year, Robinson managed to 
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knack for solutions. 


turn universal admiration into near- 
universal suspicion with his self-in- 
dulgent play. Still, during the Wol- 
verines’ championship run, he did 
show that he can quarterback when 
he wants to. 

5. BIMBO COLES (6-1, Virginia 
Tech) As an athlete, Coles is superi- 
or to all four of the above. He’s fast- 
er than a speeding bullet and, like 
Jackson, has a lethal shot off the drib- 
ble. But if Bimbo’s had any true 
point guard inclinations, he’s sure 
done a good job at supressing them. 


6. KEVIN PRITCHARD (6-3, 
Kansas) With his street fighter’s in- 
stincts and all-around skills, Pritch- 
ard can play both guard positions 
without hurting you. ‘‘An ideal back- 
up,” says savvy agent Larry Gillman. 


7. DEE BROWN (6-2, Jackson- 
ville) Lost in the Sun Belt Confer- 
ence for four years, Brown made 
himself a prospect at the Orlando 
tournament. He’s slight at 165 
pounds, but Dee’s got excellent of- 
fensive skills. 


8. BOO HARVEY (5-11, St. 
John’s) His exceptional speed and 
creative ballhandling allow him to 
get by any defender, but Harvey’s 
shot is questionable: ‘‘At that size, 
you have to be a really exceptional 
player to make an impact on the 
league,” says Knicks GM Al Bianchi. 


9. KEITH SMITH (6-4, Califor- 
nia) For reasons unknown, this four- 
year assist monster metamorphosed 


Derrick Coleman: The class of 
the draft. 
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into Smith the Selfish at Portsmouth, 
Virginia, where the other postseason 
tournament for NBA scouts is held. But 
his good size, fine athletic ability and 
creativity with the ball cannot be denied. 


10. NEGELE KNIGHT (6-2, Day- 
ton) Ultraquick and downright punish- 
ing on defense, Knight’s got the raw 
skill of a point guard, but he’ll have to 
adjust his inclinations. 


SLEEPERS WITH A CHANCE: MELVIN 
NEWBERN (Minnesota), TONY TRUVIL- 
LION (Eastern Montana), STEVE HENSON 
(Kansas State), DWAYNE BRYANT (George- 
town), CARLTON SCREEN (Providence), 
TONY HARRIS (New Orleans), DWIGHT 
PERNELL (Holy Cross). 


SHOOTING 
GUARDS 


1. BO KIMBLE (6-312, Loyola-Mary- 
mount) Going into the Orlando tourna- 
ment, everybody knew Kimble couldn’t 
play defense—or, at least, never had to— 
but the line on him was still gushingly 
positive: ““A tremendous shooter with 
excellent size and athletic ability.”’ Then, 
at Orlando, his touted 6-5 size was mea- 
sured at 6-3'2, and he couldn’t get his 
shot going. But he’s still the top prospect 
at the 2 spot. Annoying, isn’t it? 


2. DAVE JAMERSON (6-5, Ohio 
University) Dave Who? From Ohio 
What? We're talking huge sleeper here. 
Jamerson’s a taller, quicker and much 
better version of Steve Alford. He’s still 
a quarter step too slow, but he could 
teach classes on Using Screens 101. 


3. MARK STEVENSON (6-6, Du- 
quesne) Another sizable sleeper. This 
former Notre Dame fatty has lost 30 
pounds and found defense and quick- 
ness. Stevenson’s smarts, touch and 
range were always first-class. 


4. KENDALL GILL (6-5, Illinois) A 
probable lottery selection, but we’ve got 
our doubts about shooting guards who 
can't shoot off the dribble. But it is true 
that Gill is quick, knowledgeable and ex- 
ceptional on defense. 


5. TRAVIS MAYS (6-2, Texas) The 
scouts went nuts over Mays at Orlando, 
calling him a sure-fire lottery selection. 
After four years of never passing the 
ball, he suddenly showed point guard 
skills. But to us, he’s still a 6-2 shooting 
guard—a very good 6-2 shooting guard, 
mind you, but how many guys at his size 
make it as a 2? 


6. BRIAN OLIVER (6-3, Georgia 
Tech) Even if he never scores a point, 
this guy will make his presence felt on 
the court in innumerable small ways. Ol- 
iver is one of the hardest-working and 
best-rebounding guards in the country. 


7. A.J. ENGLISH (6-4, Virginia 
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THE NBA DRAFT: WHO NEEDS WHAT 


a 


ATLANTA 
HAWKS 


BOSTON 
CELTICS 


CHARLOTTE 
HORNETS 


CHICAGO 
BULLS 


CLEVELAND 
CAVALIERS 


Small forward 
and backup 
point 

guard 


DALLAS 
MAVERICKS 


DENVER 
NUGGETS 


DETROIT 
PISTONS 


Center and 
power 
forward. . . 
anyone 

big at all 


GOLDEN STATE 
WARRIORS 


Point guard 
and small 


HOUSTON 
ROCKETS 


INDIANA 
PACERS 


LOS ANGELES 
CLIPPERS 
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A disaster, Dazzied by that insidious MVP performance in the postseason 
tournament for scouts in Orlando, GM Stan Kasten, usually an astute 

talent hunter, went with a shooting guard who can't shoot—Roy Marble. Finishing 
the season with a .276 “shooting” percentage, Marble helped the team most when 
he went into drug rehab. 


Poor. The two Smiths have provided neither the shooting (2 for 35 combined 
from three-point range) nor the savvy expected, However, both Charles and 
Michael have the talent to develop, though perhaps not all the 

way to greatness, 


Pathetic. The choice of local hero J.R. Reid, by a franchise already rich in 
attendance but woefully poor in talent, has been owner George Shinn’s faux pas 
extraordinaire. Reid, while playing three feet from the basket, shot 44 percent 
and blocked less than one shot a game. 'Nuff said. 


Average. Absurdly judged by some as the Bulls’ best draft in history, it yielded 
a struggling Stacey King (he will get better with a year's experience), alleged 
point guard B.J. Armstrong and injured talent Jeff Sanders. Luckily, thanks to Mr. 
Jordan, the team hasn't skipped a beat. 


Good, Underrated second-round pick Chucky Brown stepped into the 


injury-created breach and performed admirably. Top rebounder John Morton, one of 


those injuries, showed flashes once he got healthy. 


So-so. The Mavs (and everyone else) had high hopes for talented Randy White. 
But without consistent playing time, White not only failed to produce but also 
opened up his mouth big time, Still, he remains a potentially huge contributor. 


Average. Todd Lichti, a surprising choice, shot well for percentage (48.6), but 
provided little in the way of average (8 points per game) or range (zero for 
the season from three-point range). A rebounder would have helped more. 


Incomplete. First choice Anthony Cook went to play in Europe. 


Excellent, with an explanation. Creative point guard Tim Hardaway turned out to 
be a quarterback star of the future. However, his choice remains inexplicable in 
view of one of the tiniest rosters in NBA history, even with Manute Bol. The 
Warriors’ minus-700 rebound margin helps explain how you make 

an excellent choice—and end up a worse team in the process. 


Good. The Rockets had no first-round pick, but Lamar’s Adrian Caldwell, who 
shot 55 percent and grabbed 2.1 rebounds while playing only seven minutes a 
game, turned out to be an excellent power forward prospect. Then again, why 
not pick to your needs and get a point guard or small forward just once? 


Poor, with an explanation. Lottery selection George McCloud, who seemed like a 
good choice at the time, couldn't get untracked due, in part, to injuries. 

Still, he’s certain to become a major NBA guard one day. And his presence 
made Reggie Miller and, in particular, Vern Fleming much better players. 


Incomplete. This incomprehensible franchise turned a horrible selection (Danny 
Ferry) into pure gold (Ron Harper). But something always happens in Clipperland. 
Harper got hurt, and it's hello lottery again. 


Kasten should—and, knowing him, he will—fess up to his 
boo-boo and go with another shooting guard, possibly 
Hawk-type physical talent AJ. English. With Moses Malone 
aging and Kevin Willis injury-prone, a young big 

man has also been under discussion. 


Brian Shaw is returning from Italy, and 6-10 Dino Radia is 
scheduled to arrive from Yugoslavia. So the Celts’ most 
urgent need remains outside shooting. Tharon Mayes or John 
Mcintyre would look good in the backcourt. But since Radja 
is definitely no Viade Divac, a young big guy with 

a future wouldn't hurt. 


Guess what, The Hornets will pick a center, pushing Reid to 
power (powerless?) forward. And Armon Gilliam, their best 
player... well, God knows where they'll push him. Shinn's 
been heard speaking favorably of Dwayne Schintzius ("the 
kid's from somewhere in the South"). A point guard may be 
an alternative choice (Chris Jackson or Gary Payton?) since, 
most insiders believe you can't go too far with miniature 
Muggsy Bogues' giant limitations. 


The Bulls are searching for another shooter to ease the 
pressure on His Michaelness. And they need some size in 
the backcourt. So how about Sean Higgins, who 

could fill both needs at once? 


With that ridiculous trade having mortgaged the franchise's 
future in exchange for the rights to hope for Danny Ferry, 
the Cavs must now fill the gaping hole Ron Harper left 
at the 2 guard. 


Dallas would love to replace unhappy Adrian Dantley (with 
Jud Buechler or Sean Higgins?). And even the ageless Brad 
Davis will yield to the years one day. Solid Kevin Pritchard 
could be an interesting choice in the backcour. 


After a disappointing 43-39 season, the Nuggets especially 
need rebounding power up front. The 2 guard spot seems 
well-stocked with Fat Lever—the Nuggets’ best trade bait—but if 
he is swapped, a need opens up there as well. Even 
three-point terror Michael Adams’ stock has dropped 
significantly, and he's said to be available. 


The lone weakness on this tremendous defensive team is 
the ease with which their guards get posted up. Sizable 
backcourtmen available at the tail end of the first round 
might include sleepers Dave Jamerson and Mark 

Stevenson, as well as Brian Oliver and A.J, English. Or, how 
about local hero Sean Higgins, who plays excellent D when 
the mood hits? 


Anyone with size, bulk and boarding inclinations is most 
welcome in Oakland. Golden State will likely choose the best 
center available. But from where we're sitting, a real 
rebounding power forward could grab all those missed shots 
forced by Manute Bol, and that would allow the Warriors 

to stay with the Swatting Sudanese in the pivot. Someone 
like Larry Smith. Remember him? 


Maybe the Rockets will understand that Sleepy Floyd is 
a shooter and draft a point guard. And maybe 

they'll understand that Buck Johnson is an inside player 
who can't ease the scoring pressure on Messrs. Olajuwon 
and Thorpe, and they'll draft a small forward. 


All the starting positions seem set, yet the Pacers collapsed 
in the second half of the season. So this year’s draft 
appears to be a typical, best-athlete-available situation. We 
hear the name Rumeal Robinson cropping up time after time. 


The Ciips, for the millionth time, should go for a rebounder. 
But if past is prologue, they're sure to find some soft 
all-around forward again. If they do, they'll still get their mail 
on Lottery Street in 1991. 
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He does it with the Schick’ Slim Twin 
Disposable razor. Slim Twin has a slim head 
to shave hard-to-reach places. 

In fact, it works so well, men like Jim, 
Paxson prefer it over Gillette Good New$ 
regular. 

Slim Twin even has 
a one-push cleaning bar to 
remove soap and stubble. 

So get with the 
program. And get to the 
tough spots with Schick's 
Slim Twin Disposable. 

It reaches every 
place onevery face. SQ 
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Union) Along the lines of Scottie Pip- 
pen, Dennis Rodman and Charles Oak- 
ley, the 6-4 Thin Man is this year’s dar- 
ling of the minor leagues. Though he’s 
not quite as good as those three guys— 
not many are—English shoots with style 
and range. 


8. THARON MAYES (6-3, Florida 
State) He’s got more moves and can 
score in more ways than a singles-bar 
veteran. Walt Sczerbiak, a scout for 
Spain’s professional league, says, ‘‘I like 
him a lot, but I’m worried about his lack 
of weight at 6-3.” 


9. MARK TILLMON (6-2, George- 
town) Like Travis Mays, Tillmon’s a 
smallish shooting guard, but he can’t fall 
back on the point-guard skills that Travis 
is supposed to have. Yet, as the leading 
scorer in the Big East, you have to think 
somebody’s going to give him a chance. 


10. JOHN McINTYRE (6-4, Missou- 
ri) A huge surprise at Portsmouth, McIn- 
tyre showed the kind of quickness and 
off-dribble stuff he never displayed at 
Mizzou. His shot and range have always 
been impeccable. 


SLEEPERS WITH A CHANCE: SYDNEY 
GRIDER (Southwest Louisiana), STEVE 
BARDO ((llinois), LANCE BLANKS (Texas), 
STEVEN THOMPSON (Syracuse), JOE 
FREDERICK (Notre Dame), NICK SANFORD 
(Lincoln Memorial), ROBERT BRICKEY (Duke) 
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Gerald Glass: Aguirre-esque bulk in a 
mundane bunch. 


1. WILLIE BURTON (6-7, Minneso- 
ta) Playing also a lot of guard, Burton 


dazzled the talent hunters with his MVP 
performance at Orlando. In many ways— 
namely his excellent shooting with range 
and his tough rebounding—Burton is 
reminiscent of Glen Rice. Unfortunate- 
ly, his average ball-handling and passing 
skills also remind us of the struggling 
Heat rookie. 


2. GERALD GLASS (6-6, Mississip- 
pi) An Aguirre-esque big guy at 241 
pounds, Glass didn’t dominate at Orlan- 
do, but we still think he’s as good as any- 
body in this mundane bunch. 


3. LIONEL SIMMONS (6-7, La- 
Salle) From where we're sitting, the 
Wooden Award winner is a 6-7 inside 
player who doesn’t have the shooting, 
passing and handling skills to be a small 
forward. He reminds us a lot of the 
Rockets’ Buck Johnson—an average 
NBA small forward if there ever was 
ne. 


4. JUD BUECHLER (6-6, Arizona) 
The Portsmouth consensus: ‘‘Bill Hanz- 
lik, but better."’ This exceptionally 
sound garbage man always does the 
right thing. So what if he doesn’t look 
particularly good in the process? 


5. SEAN HIGGINS (6-7, Michigan) 
A mystery who could turn out to be a 
key pick in the draft. Talented buta little 
off, Higgins can be a superior version of 
Glen Rice when he feels like it. Or a 
team curse when he doesn’t. Your call. 


6. MIKE MITCHELL (6-7, Colorado 
State) Every scout we talked to said 
something like, ‘“‘He’s OK, but he’s hard 
to get a line on."’ Our line is that he does 
everything well but nothing great. But 
Mitchell helped his cause by scoring a 
ton of points in the final game at Orlan- 
do. 


7. KENNY GREEN (6-7, Rhode Is- 
land) An oddity. Green’s a shot blocker 
in a small forward’s body. He plays in- 
side but has few offensive skills. Still, 
he’s s-o-0-0 explosive, some team has got 
to give him a whirl. 


8. ROD BROOKIN (6-5, Pittsburgh) 
Less is more with this guy. Or, as one an- 
noyed GM puts it, “If there were about 
40 pounds less of him, we’d be drooling 
over Brookin.’’ He’s got all the skills, 
but his maturity is questioned. 


9. TREVOR WILSON (6-8, UCLA) A 
hard-gut, physical punisher with solid 
all-around skills who, according to agent 
Gillman, everybody should want on 
their team. Yet we hear a lot of insiders 
who are queasy about Trevor’s ultra-in- 
tense personality (hey, that’s the secret 
to his success, guys!) and his outside shot 
(got a point there, guys). 

10. BRIAN HOWARD (6-7, North 
Carolina State) We've seen him quick, 
intense and sharpshooting. Then we 
couldn't see him at all; Howard tends to 


i) 


disappear for 20 minutes at a time. The 
visible version is NBA caliber. 


SLEEPERS WITH A CHANCE: LENZIE 
HOWELL (Arkansas), KEN REDFIELD (Michi- 
gan State)) ANTHONY CARVER (Old Domin- 
ion), EARL WISE (Tennessee Tech), MARTY 
CONLON (Providence), SAM IVY (Wake Forest) 


1. DERRICK COLEMAN (6-10, Syr- 
acuse) The class of the draft. Coleman's 
got uncanny quickness, smooth small- 
man skills and perhaps the greatest off- 
the-floor explosion ever deposited in a 
big guy. But because of what’s perceived 
to be off-court immaturity, there’s an au- 
ra of uncertainty around him. 


2. TERRY MILLS (6-10, Michigan) 
Mills is an acrobatic offensive smoothie 
with all the right moves, excellent range 
and superb passing skills from the high 
post. His physicality and intensity on de- 
fense remain in question. 

3. LOY VAUGHT (6-9, Michigan) The 
opposite of teammate Mills, Vaught’s a 
punishing blue-collar worker who'll hand 
you your face on defense. Not the pretti- 
est-looking player out there, he neverthe- 
less has a comfortable 15-foot range on 
his shot and a nasty attitude on blocked 
shots. 


4. JAYSON WILLIAMS (6-10, St. 
John’s) In spite of a fractured right foot, 
the feeling here is that Williams would 
have been a lottery selection if he could 
have played at Orlando. He's got just 
that kind of rare combination of inside 
brute and outside smooth. But he 
couldn't play for the GMs, who now 
agree only a team that particularly loves 
Williams will pick him up in the first 
round. 


5. TYRONE HILL (6-9, Xavier) This 
Mystery Musketeer is ‘‘basically a live 
body on the blocks,” as one GM puts it. 
We'll add, ‘‘great sticky-mitted rebound- 
er.’’ But his footwork, post moves and fi- 
nesse game remain unpolished. 


6. DEREK STRONG (6-10, Xavier) 
The Strong and Hill tandem is almost an 
exact replica of the Mills/Vaught duo. 
This second Musketeer is less talented 
but far more physical than Hill. In fact, 
Strong’s brutal destruction of George- 
town’s heralded Mourning/Mutombo 
combo in the NCAA Tournament prob- 
ably pushed him into the first round. 


7. ALEC KESSLER (6-11, Georgia) 
Practically unwanted out of high school, 
Kessler sweated his way to prospectdom. 
“He has 15-foot range, strong moves and 
a profound knowledge of what’s happen- 
ing out on the floor,’ says Bulldogs assis- 
tant coach Mark Slonaker. 


’ 


8. STEPHEN SCHEFFLER (6-9 
Purdue) Arnold Schwarzenegger in 
shorts. But if this guy keeps improving 
his finesse skills the way he has been, 
they might start calling Arnie ‘Stephen 
Scheffler with an accent.” 


9. SCOTT WILLIAMS (6-10, North 
Carolina) A real smootheroo with all the 
skills, Williams nevertheless leaves you 
with that annoying (there’s that word 
again) feeling that he should be so much 
better. “‘A bit more physicality would 
really help him,’’ says Spain’s Sczerbiak. 


10. ERIC McARTHUR (6-7, UC 
Santa Barbara) OK, so he’s two inches 
short of paradise. But we bet that if some 
team gives him. half a chance, this wiry 
ode to explosion will reject and re- 
bound. 


SLEEPERS WITH A CHANCE: IRVING 
THOMAS (Florida State), ANTHONY PUL- 
LARD (McNeese State), KEITH ROBINSON 
(Notre Dame), ANTHONY BONNER (St. Lou- 
is), RON DRAPER (American), JASON REESE 
(Northern lowa), JOEL DEBORTOLI (San Fran- 
cisco), SKEETER HENRY (Oklahoma), TONY 
MASSENBURG (Maryland), RILEY SMITH 
(Idaho), PATRICK ELMORE (Citadel) 


1. FELTON SPENCER (7-1, Louis- 
ville) The best big man at Orlando is also 
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talent... and a great risk. 


the most improved player in the country 
over the last three years. A hard worker, 
Spencer’s smooth post moves and edu- 
cated footwork were developed by tak- 
ing ballet lessons, among other things. 
But is he good enough to be, say, one of 
the top five centers in the NBA one day? 
Probably not. 


2. DUANE CAUSWELL (6-11, Tem- 
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Excellent. Every team stayed away from Viade Divac because A) few knew about 
him (see one Red Auerbach’s admission), and B) he wore three days of beard 
at the draft. Talk about dumb priorities. Only 22, Divac scored as expected 

and developed his boarding and defense as none thought he could. 


Good. As predicted in this space, second-round pick Sherman Douglas turned 
out to be the steal of the draft. That so many teams passed him up is merely 
unbelievable. Lottery choice Glen Rice, however, struggled. Still, if he works on 
his off-dribble game over the summer, and we hear he plans to, he has a future. 


Average. They had no first-round choice, but second-round sleeper Frank Kornet 
showed some ability and will stick, 


Very good. Everyone, except us, pooh-poohed Pooh Richardson's selection—and 
now he’s the Wolves’ best player. However, not much was expected out of Doug 
West—and not much is exactly what he delivered. 


Are you still kidding? Mookie Blaylock (37 percent shooting and 4.2 assists per 
game) to run your team when you could have had Sherman Douglas? And this 
after trading Buck Williams to get the draft spot? 


Bad. No first-round choice—that went for Kiki Vandeweghe. Second-rounder 
Brian Quinnett—one of those one-dimensional college jump shooters who are 
too slow to bring even their one dimension to the pros—shot 32 percent. 


Very good, Though he was a surprise selection, underclassman Nick Anderson 
(11.5 points a game) performed admirably off the bench. And second-round 
choice Michael Ansley, a deep, deep sleeper, may have an even brighter future. 


Poor, with hope. Kenny Payne, an excellent athlete and outside shooter, couldn't 
get it going in his rookie season, But it took him three years to really bring it 
at Louisville as well. With patience, he could still be a star one day. But lots of 
NBA teams have no patience in this type of a situation. 


OK. Kenny Battle, without a pure jump shot, didn't do much, But Division I! 
sleeper Greg Grant, 5-7, performed well at backup point. And Dan Majerle-like 
Ricky Blanton, once off the injured list, should be even better. 


Great. Second-rounder Cliff Robinson (how does an exceptional 6-11 physical 
talent slip though the first round?) delivered big time, becoming one of the 
league's top sixth men. First-rounder Byron Irvin's playing time was 

limited by the formidable presence of Clyde Drexler, as well as by his own lack 
of control, 


Incomplete. Last year’s No. 1 pick Pervis Ellison was injured most of the 
season, but he showed some flashes (8 points, 5.8 rebounds in 25 minutes per 
game). 


Good. But it should have been better. Sean Elliott, a less-than-awesome physical 
specimen, appears to be the type of player who'll take a year or two to adjust. 
Still, he hasn't been bad—just not the world beater most of us expected he'd be. 


Positive. Insiders frowned at Sonics selections Dana Barros and Shawn Kemp, but 
both showed enough stuff to justify the choices. The teen-aged Kemp, in 
particular, showed flashes of absolute superstardom, which he'll achieve if he 

can handle the mental part of the game and keep on learning. 


Good. Blue Edwards, out of the notorious hoop hotbed at East Carolina, became 
a starter at small forward and performed... well, not great but reasonably 

well. At 6-4, he got posted up plenty, but, with Mark Eaton behind him, this 
didn't turn out to be a serious weakness at all. 


Average, Tom Hammonds, a 6-9 talent who seemed like a good choice at the 
time, couldn't deliver as a rookie. Still, he showed enough for the Bullets 
to think he might have a future, 


For some reason, the name Kevin Prichard keeps cropping 
up. He could fill backup guard needs, he's good, and 

he’s smart. "More than anything else, consistency is what you 
want out of a backup quarterback,” one insider says. “And 
this guy comes to play every single day.” 


Derrick Coleman would add a delicious, Orange-tasting 
complement to the Heat's Seikaly-Douglas axis. If he's not 
around when Miami picks, any of the other 

talented forwards (Terry Mills, Loy Vaught, Tyrone Hill) would 
do. 


The Bucks are rumored to be going with the best available 
big man. Hard-working Buck-types such as Loy Vaught 

or Les Jepsen might fill the bill, Alaa Abdelnaby, 

Alec Kessler and Derek Strong are also being talked about. 


The Timberwolves, with all those needs, are reported to be 
following the best-player-available route. Depending on their 
lottery spot, they can't go too far astray going big forward 
(Coleman, Mills, Vaught, Hill) or center (Spencer or Causwell). 


No kidding, Blaylock must be replaced and pronto. Chris 
Jackson would help in the scoring and attendance 
departments, Gary Payton would bring some order to the 
shambles-like proceedings. 


GM Al Bianchi loves Travis Mays, but “I'm convinced he'll be 
gone before we have a chance to get him," he says. Tharon 
Mayes or Brian Oliver wouldn't be bad choices. 


The Magic will.go with the best center available. If it's 
Spencer or Causwell, the team will improve miraculously. 
Schintzius or Campbell, because of their problems, might be 
tough calls. 


Since the Sixers still feel a need for perimeter strength even 
after a great turnaround season, don't be surprised if 
sleeper Dave Jamerson (or Mark Stevenson) gets his name 
called when Philly's number comes up. 


The Suns have risen by focusing mainly on speed and 
quickness. Bimbo Coles and Negele Knight are about as 
speedy and quick as they come. 


All the spots are set on this excellent team. So while GM 
Bucky Buckwalter has not gone on record, rumor has him 
loving the kind of consistency and attitude Trevor Wilson 
brings to a team. A backup point guard, if there's one better 
than Danny Young available, may be another way to go. 


The Kings have to go to Chris Jackson, Gary Payton or, if 
those two are gone, Tate George, since their current lineup 
is totally forward-dominated. 


The greatest need is at the point. So if Larry Brown is stil 
around, we bet this great fan of New York point guards will 
want Boo Harvey, If Brown's wanderlust strikes again, then 
Keith Smith, Negele Knight or Dee Brown might fill the bill. 


Word has it that the Sonics are going for the best big man 
available. But. should they decide they've had enough of 
Dale Ellis’ off-the-court act, they might go with a shooting 
guard. 


The Jazz must improve on their least jazzy spot—the 2 
guard. And their lack of overall team quickness has hurt 
them. Picking Sean Higgins, A.J. English or Tharon Mayes 
would help cure both ills in one move. 


No question, they'll go big, But how big? Definitely center it 
it's Spencer or Causwell. Interesting scenario if the 

Bullets get the first pick: They draft Coleman, then trade 
him for Spencer and another player. 


ple) This guy, an absolute nothing in 
high school, has become well-nigh 
Russell-like as a shot blocker. ‘‘He not 
only blocks them,” says Sczerbiak, ‘“‘he 


EARLY RISERS? 


Whispers, rumors, hopes and fears. 
You hear a lot of that about several 
talented undergraduates who may or 
may not decide to enter the NBA 
Draft early. Here's the best of those 
who could be on the draft list come 
June 27. 


DENNIS SCOTT (6-7, Georgia 
Tech) Once this sharpshooting 
small forward lost 20 pounds of ex- 
cra flab, he began to dine on the op- 
position. The nation’s premier long- 
range gunner, Scott would be a 
sure-fire lottery selection were he to 
enter the draft. 


LARRY JOHNSON (6-7, UNLV) 
He's just said no every time he’s 
been asked about coming out, but if 
UNLV goes on probation, that 
could turn to yes very quickly. John- 
son’s a ferocious rebounder with 
gluey hands, but he’s a 6-7 inside 
player who relies on strength rather 
than exceptional explosion. That 
mean’s the “superstar” label on his 
pro future is premature. 


DOUG SMITH (6-10, Missouri) 
A center/forward with a tremen- 
dous body and (Akeem the) Dream- 
like skills, but he’s been inconsistent 
and lacks fundamentals. 


JERROD MUSTAF (6-10, Mary- 
land) A bulky wide-body with a de- 
licious all-around game, Mustaf is al- 
most an exact replica of John Wil- 
liams—the one on the Bullets. 


ALONZO MOURNING (6-10, 
Georgetown) What they’re saying 
is he’s ticked off over Dikembe 
Mutombo’s increased prominence as 
the Hoyas’ primary inside option. 
The pros still love his skills and in- 
tensity, but not nearly as much as 
last year. 


SHAQUILLE O'NEAL (7-1, 
LSU) He clearly needs another year 
at the college level, and Shaquille's 
family doesn’t really need the mon- 
ey. But with his potential to be one 
of the greatest centers ever, people 
are still talking. 


STACEY AUGMON (6-7, 
UNLV) He showed the nation that 
he’s the best defensive player and 
one of the premier break finishers in 
the game. But half-court game? Out- 
side shot? Don’t ask. 
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controls his blocks so he can get the ball 
himself.” 


3. DWAYNE SCHINTZIUS (7-2, 
Florida) A great talent with all the big- 
man, little-man and in-between-man 
moves of a Bill Walton, Schintzius often 
played like Grandpa Walton. Frankly, 
what has he done to help his team in the 
past three years other than bolt it? His 
rebounding is particularly... well... 
annoying. Do you take a chance on him 
because of what he could be? 


4. ELDEN CAMPBELL (6-11, 
Clemson) Another annoying talent. 
What's he doing out there, shooting 18- 
foot jumpers? Why doesn’t he put on 
some muscle, not to mention a little 
oomph in the personality department? 
Campbell’s got talent, especially in the 
finesse mode, but let’s just say he could 
be either the next Larry Nance... or 
the next Brad Sellers. 


5. ALAA ABDELNABY (6-10, 
Duke) A disappointment his first three 
seasons, Abdelnaby smoothed out the 
kinks in his senior year. His brains and 
post moves have always been first-class, 
but newfound consistency and explo- 
siveness have made a difference. 


6. LES JEPSEN (7-0, lowa) Like 
Brad Lohaus, Jepsen was just another 7- 


foot stiff until the magical Dr. Tom Da- 
vis got a hold of him. He’s still lacking a 
bit in fundamentals, but he’s drastically 
improved. And nobody works harder. 


7. DAVID BUTLER (6-11, UNLV) A 
quick-leaping Rebel-rouser, Butler im- 
proved his post moves and defensive 
footwork commendably in his senior 
year. But he only comes to play half the 
time, and that 200-pound non-body is 
just begging to be pushed around. 


8. GREG FOSTER (7-0, UTEP) Soft 
at UCLA and soft at UTEP, Foster's still 
a softie after all these years. But he 
shoots, passes and handles the ball with 
definite elan. If you like Brad Daugher- 
ty, you might like Foster. 


9. ANTONIO DAVIS (6-10, UTEP) 
A 6-10 physical talent who lacks most of 
the skills, but. . . well, he’s a 6-10 physi- 
cal talent. ; 


10. TOM GREIS (7-2, Villanova) 
“You can’t teach 7:2,’’ Al Bianchi says. 
“So he’ll make the league.” And if he 
moves his feet and jumps once in a 
while, Greis might even be a player one 
day. 

SLEEPERS WITH A CHANCE: ALAN OGG 
(UAB), MARIO CREDIT (Arkansas), ABDUL 
SHAMSID-DEEN (Providence), OMAR RO- 


LAND (Marshall), DAN O’SULLIVAN (Ford- 
ham) * 
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n Chicago, Eddie Ein- 
horn and Jerry Reins- 
dorf extort a new ball- 
park with luxury boxes 
from the city by threaten- 
ing to move the White Sox 
to St. Petersburg, Florida. 

In New York, George 
Steinbrenner shuts off much 
of the population’s televi- 
sion sets by moving the 
Yankees almost exclusively 
to cable TV, a deal for 
which he receives $50 mil- 
lion a year for 10 years. 

In Florida, Major League 
Baseball's team owners 
lock the players out of 
spring training for 32 days 
(only to eventually settle 
for basically a renewal of 
the existing collective bar- 
gaining agreement), ruin- 
ing local economies, not to 
mention vacations, and de- 
laying the start of the sea- 
son by a week and the 
World Series until almost 
November. 

Then they want the fans 
to forget. 

Go on and buy season 
tickets. Don’t be seen with- 
out team caps and T-shirts. 
Subscribe to cable televi- 
sion. Come out and sup- 
port your team. 

But, whose teams are 
these, anyway? 

Major League Baseball is 
a closed confederation of 
26 businesspersons or cor- 
porations who have been 
awarded a monopoly by 
Congress. They are free to 
run their exclusive enterprise without 
the usual constraints of the nation’s anti- 
trust laws. Under the guise of operating 
a public trust, they receive unique tax 
benefits and take in millions of dollars 
each year. 

But they have violated the public trust 
time and again. These people do not op- 
erate as stewards of the great American 
game. Their ultimate concern is not the 
health—spiritual or economic—of the city 
they supposedly represent. The 26 Ma- 
jor League Baseball owners have shown 
again and again that whatever the reason 
they may own a team—be it profit, pow- 
er or ego—it is not the same reason the 
fans have for supporting a team. 

Imagine, if you will, an entirely differ- 
ent system, with no owners threatening 
to move their teams to another town un- 
less the city builds a rent-free ballpark. 
With no owners mercurially hiring and 
firing general managers and managers. 
& With no owners manipulating fan loyalty 
= toward their own ends. 
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ANY 


TIRED OF ARROGANT 
OWNERS AND THE 
PROFIT-MAD WAY BASEBALL 
IS RUN? HERE’S A MODEST 
PROPOSAL TO RETURN THE 


GAME TO THE FANS 
By Havelock Hewes 


ARE THEY, 


and Neil Cohen 


With no owners, as we know them, 
period. 

Imagine, instead, teams that are true 
to their cities, ballparks that keep prices 
affordable, games televised with viewer- 
ship (rather than the best deal) in mind, 
profits that go not into a carpetbagger’s 
pocket but back into the local economy. 

Imagine a league in which the fans 
themselves are the owners of the base- 
ball teams. Then ask yourself: Why not? 
ih There is, for example, the option 

of a not-for-profit joint-stock com- 
pany. The Green Bay Packers of the 
NFL, sold through a public stock sale, 
are owned, in effect, by the citizens of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. The shares can- 
not be sold for a profit, so no big spen- 
der can muscle his way into the opera- 
tion. And the team cannot be moved to 


another city; it would disband first. 
In minor-league baseball, the Roches- 


he models are already out there. 


AY? 


ter Red Wings of the In- 
ternational League 
(AAA) have a similar 
ownership; 40,000 
shares were sold at $10 
a piece to keep the team 
from going under in 
1957. 

The Packers and Red 
Wings may represent an 
improvement over the 
tyranny of one-man 
rule, but we're still talk- 
ing about private-sector 
ownership, with its 
built-in conflict with the 
fans’ interests. A Mrs. 
Anna Silver, for exam- 
ple, owns 4,000 shares 
of the Red Wings; so for 
all the citizens who own 
just one share, as well as 
for the majority of fans 
who own no shares—she 
is the chairwoman of the 
board, the largest stock- 
holder. 

But there are also 
plenty of examples in 
the minor leagues of 
true community owner- 
ship of teams. The Tole- 
do Mud Hens and the 
Scranton/ Wilkes-Barre 
Red Barons, both in the 
International League, 
are each owned by the 
counties in which they 
play. The Columbus 
Clippers, also from the 
International League, 
are owned strictly by 
Franklin County. 

The money to pur- 
chase the Scranton/ 
Wilkes-Barre ballclub and to build its 
stadium was raised through bond issues. 
The Mud Hens and Clippers were 
another story. In Toledo, the team was 
purchased by private owners and then 
bequeathed to the city. In Columbus, the 
money came from a surplus that existed 
in county accounts. 

If the idea of government spending 
money on ballclubs raises an eyebrow, 
consider this: Cities that currently have 
big-league baseball are already under- 
writing a large portion of the cost of sup- 
porting a ballclub. Before they can win 
an expansion franchise or lure an exist- 
ing team to town, they have to build a 
ballpark. That usually costs upwards of 
$100 million. The city then all but turns 
the ballpark over to the privately owned 
team in a sweetheart lease arrangement. 

If the city owned the team as well, in- 
stead of giving away subletting rights 
and concessions revenue, for instance, it 
would profit from the proceeds of all of 
that, as well as from 100 percent of re- 


venues from ticket sales, parking, licens- 
ing and national and local television and 
radio contracts. 

Of course, another $100 million 
would be needed to buy a major-league 
expansion franchise or an existing team. 
That could be financed in the same way 
the state or city undertakes capital im- 
provement projects, such as bridges or 
highways (bond issues). 

Or, as an alternative to public-sector 
ownership, the public might be encour- 
aged to buy stock in a not-for-profit cor- 
poration, similar to what the Packers and 
Red Wings have done. 

New York state assemblyman Ed Sul- 
livan, who has sponsored a bill authoriz- 
ing the City of New York to buy a ma- 
jor-league franchise, favors that ap- 
proach. “I advocate that shares be sold 
to the public in small denominations— 
I’m thinking of $1,000 a share at the 
high end,” he says, ‘‘so that a cab driver, 
bus driver or postman can own a share 
in his ballclub. I think this would guaran- 
tee your gate. Let's say you had 40,000 
people owning shares in the club, When 
you have 40,000 owners, you'll fill the 
stadium every time it opens.” 

But that’s only part of the benefits. A 
publicly owned team offers other advan- 
tages, both negotiable and non-negotia- 
ble. It keeps the money in the communi- 
ty. It fosters civic pride. And it holds the 
promise of baseball, forever. Here are a 
couple of brief testimonials from the cur- 
rently disenfranchised. 

“The dollars that are going into the 
ownership’s pockets and into the play- 
ers’ pockets are huge amounts of mon- 
ey,” says Jim Murray, who is spearhead- 
ing Denver's efforts to bring in a Na- 
tional League team. ‘‘It might be that if 
you had a municipally controlled [team], 
it could be more publicly oriented. For 
example, ticket prices could be kept 
down.” 

So could concessions and parking 
prices, for that matter, and more games 
could be broadcast on free television. 

“‘One of the advantages of a city- 
owned team is it’s not going to move,” 
says New York’s Sullivan. ‘‘Baseball is 
more than a business; it enters the psy- 
chology of the people in a town. Little 
children associate very emotionally with 
a baseball team. And for a youngster, it’s 
one thing to see a favorite player leav- 
ing. But when a whole team picks up 
and leaves—as with the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers—well, that was one of the things 
that brought New York almost to its 
knees. Municipal ownership could al- 
most guarantee against that ever happen- 
ing again.” 


in the commissioner's office knows 

of any rules specifically prohibiting 
public ownership, the millionaires who 
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B ut let’s be realistic. While nobody 


HOW WE GOT TO WHERE WE ARE 


It's become the 
mantra of base- 
ball’s bosses: “‘It’s 
a business.” It's 
as though by 
sheer repetition, 
we are meant to 
absorb the real 
meaning of the 
phrase: “My finan- 
cial concerns are 
more important 
than your petty 
problems as base- 
ball fans.” 

But baseball 
wasn’t born a 
business. It be- 
came one. 

The father of 
American baseball 
capitalism was William Hulbert, 
president of the Chicago White 
Stockings and later the founder of 
the National League in 1876. He 
brought order to chaos. 

In the beginning, there were the 
amateurs. The first organized team, 
the Knickerbocker Base Ball Club of 
New York, was little more than a 
group of wealthy young men who 
gathered to play baseball, eat, drink 
and socialize. Formed in 1845, they 
were the model for other amateur 
clubs that sprang up around the 
country. 

After the Civil War, the game ex- 
ploded in popularity. No longer was 
it the exclusive domain of the rich. 
Teams proliferated as towns formed 
clubs, financed by small contribu- 
tions from members of the commu- 
nity who collectively owned the club 
as directors. Fans showed that they 
were willing to pay to watch a game, 
and each town wanted the best 
players. 

Naturally, the players started de- 
manding money, first under-the-ta- 
ble as a share of the gate, later in 
salaries. In 1869, the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings, the first openly salaried 
team, ushered in the age of profes- 
sionalism. 

There was no real organization to 
baseball at this time. There were 
players associations—first of the 
amateurs, then the professionals— 
but these were loosely knit federa- 
tions of hundreds of teams. The as- 
sociations’ roles were primarily to 
unify the rules of play and set condi- 
tions for membership. There were 


William Hulbert 


NATIONAL BASEBALL HALL OF FAME 


no schedules, no 
organized champi- 
onship games and 
no centralized lead- 
ership. There were, 
however, plenty of 
problems: ballplay- 
ers jumping teams 
in mid season, gam- 
bling and throwing 
games. The stage 
was being set for an 
enterprising fellow 
to turn the game in- 
to a successful 
business. 

Enter Hulbert. His 
National League of 
Professional Base- 
ball Clubs meant 
business. It was 
small and exclusive, with eight 
teams, each with territorial exclusivi- 
ty in its market. Clubs would play 
each other in a formal schedule that 
would produce a champion at the 
end of the season. There would be 
$100 in annual dues (a hefty sum at 
the time). Contracts would have to 
be registered with the league office 
and honored (Hulbert would later 
add the infamous reserve clause as 
a way of keeping players tied to 
their clubs and keeping salaries 
down). Any teams or players who vi- 
olated the league rules would be ex- 
pelled. 

It was, for the first time, an organi- 
zation of baseball clubs, not play- 
ers. 

“Hulbert was the one who decid- 
ed that the game would be run by 
businessmen, and the players 
would be salaried participants,”’ 
says baseball historian and author 
John Thorn. “It was a kind of capi- 
talist manifesto for baseball.” 

Over the next decade, the Nation- 
al League came to dominate over 
other early leagues that kept to the 
old ways. “It was survival of the fit- 
test,” says Lloyd Johnson, former 
executive director of the Society for 
American Baseball Research. “The 
director-oriented teams found out 
they couldn’t survive because you 
had to be able to act quickly to sign 
a manager or a player.” 

Players, owners and cities fell into 
their roles, and there they remain 
more than a century later. Hulbert, 
for all he did, was never elected to 
the Baseball Hall of Fame. 


run Major League Baseball are not going 
to welcome a municipally owned fran- 
chise into their club. The NFL now even 
prohibits the kind of non-profit joint- 
stock ownership that the Packers have. 
The Green Bay plan was allowed to re- 
main in place under a grandfather clause. 

That's OK. We'll start our own 
league, a league made up of teams 
owned by the fans in the areas where the 
team plays. We'll call it the Fans’ 
League. With no expansion fee to pay to 
Major League Baseball, the cost to run 
each team would be easily recovered 
from normal team revenues. 


We'll start with cities that are finan- 
cially ready to build a stadium or have 
one ready for baseball and either do not 
already have a major-league club or are 
in megamarkets such as New York and 
Southern California. A short list could 
include: Washington, D:C., New York, 
New Jersey, Denver, New Orleans, Mi- 
ami, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los An- 
geles, Buffalo and Indianapolis. To give 
the league it’s own identity and recog- 
nize the true breadth of baseball in our 
part of the world, we might want to in- 
clude two Latin American representa- 
tives—say Mexico City and Santo 


Domingo. 

The teams would have to be recog- 
nized on a national or international lev- 
el. That means at least a national-televi- 
sion contract. Because of MLB’s move to 
CBS and ESPN, a window of opportuni- 
ty is open at the other networks. 

“T think that anybody would be kid- 
ding you if they told you they wouldn’t 
look at it,’’ says Jonathan Miller, vice 
president of program planning at NBC 
Sports. “You'd have to have stars. That's 
what really sells the franchises. People 
don’t pay to see a guy they've never 


WHERE THE FAN IS KING... AND PROFIT RINGS 


So you say it can’t be done. 
Just look around. 

In Columbus and in Tole- 
do, Ohio; in Scranton/ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylva- 
nia; and in Rochester, New 
York, baseball power has 
been turned over to the 
fans, either through munici- 
pal ownership or the sale of 
stock to the public. 

In each case, the owner- 
ship changed hands as a 
matter of last resort. Either 
the present owner wanted 
to sell the club and could 
find no buyers, or the com- 
munity wanted a team and 
no entrepreneur stepped 
forward. 

In Rochester, 40,000 
shares of stock were sold 
at $10 apiece to purchase 
the Red Wings from the St. 
Louis Cardinals in 1957. 
Because the citizens of Co- 
lumbus wanted baseball 
back, Franklin County 
dipped into its county-im- 
provement account, took over an 
old ballpark by eminent domain, 
refurbished it and purchased a 
franchise. To breathe life into the 
Scranton/Wilkes-Barre club, Lu- 
zerne County borrowed $1 million 
to pay half the cost of buying the 
Maine Guides and moving them 
to Pennsylvania. The other half of 
the bill was footed by adjacent 
Lackawanna County, and thanks 
to several bond issues totaling 
$25 million, Lackawanna helped 
finance a new ballpark. 

How these clubs operate varies 
from town to town. Lackawanna 
County created a Multi-Purpose 
Stadium Authority to oversee the 


ROCHESTER RED WINGS 


The Rochester Red Wings: public stock. 


Scranton/Wilkes-Barre Red Barons 
“just as they would do to run a solid- 


waste plant or something,” says Bill. 


Terlecky, who, as general manager of 
the ballclub, answers to the Authority. 
Rochester has a 32-member board of 
directors that meets twice a week, and 
a seven-member executive committee 
that does most of the decision-making 
and hires the front-office staff. 

In every case, however, the general 
manager and front-office staff are free 
to run the ballclub “as if we were re- 
porting to the Chicago Tribune or 
George Steinbrenner or Marge 
Schott,” says Columbus Clippers GM 
Ken Schnacke. 


All the clubs report that they 
are operationally profitable. For 
the Mud Hens, most of that 
profit goes back into the gener- 
al fund for other county proj- 
ects. For the others, the profits 
are used to maintain the stadi- 
ums. 

“We find when we meet with 
corporate clients, that it’s a lit- 
tle easier to sell advertising 
and sponsorships when they 
know that the money stays 
here in the community and is 
not going to one individual 
owner in town or to an absen- 
tee owner,” says Schnacke. 

Not that community owner- 
ship is without its headaches. 
“A lot of the members of our 
board are big Red Wings fans, 
and they have their opinions 
about what should happen out 
there,” says Kevin Greene, the 
team’s assistant general man- 
ager. ‘Ideas come in that prob- 
ably shouldn’t even be consid- 
ered, but they come from the 
board of directors.” 

Because the Scranton team is 
run by the county, all purchases of 
more than $4,000 must be open to 
bid. And all contracts and major 
matters of business must be dis- 
cussed in public hearings. 

“To call it an open-door policy 
would be an understatement,”’ 
says Terlecky. ‘““You have to have 
tremendous foresight because you 
can’t just decide, ‘we need that,’ 
make a couple of calls and get it.” 

Still, the GMs say it’s worth it. 
“The owner can’t wake up one day 
and decide he can get a better deal 
somewhere else,” says Terlecky. 
“This team’s not going anywhere.” 
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heard of. They pay to see the Darryl 
Strawberrys, the Don Mattinglys and the 
Jose Cansecos.”’ 

Our Fans’ League could bid for stars 
at current major-league prices. Eight of 
them, one per team, ought to be enough 
to legitimize the league. After all, how 
many gate attractions do each of the cur- 
rent major-league teams have? One, or 
two at the most. The sources for other 
players would be Latin America, current 
major-leaguers dissatisfied with their 
playing time, minor-leaguers unhappy 
with their progress, high school and col- 
lege prospects, released and retired ma- 
jor-leaguers, and the generally rising 
young talent pool in the hemisphere. 

Of course, there will be people inside 
baseball (and those who want to be in- 
side baseball) who will tell you this can’t 
be done, even though the experience of 
minor-league clubs shows that the struc- 
ture can be created to make public own- 
ership work. Let’s hear them out: 


e “We've got enough politics as it is 
now,” says a skeptical Haywood Sulli- 
van, one of the owners of the Boston 
Red Sox. “You don’t want elected offi- 
cials to be involved in your industry be- 
cause you don’t know how long they’re 
going to hold their elective office.”’ 


No problem. The Toledo baseball team 
is run independently from Lucas County 
officials, although the team is owned by 
the people of the county. The three- 
member board of directors that runs the 
ballclub (an accountant, a financier and a 
priest) is even self-appointing; if one 
member leaves, the other two choose his 
successor. 

“We've never had any political head- 
aches,’’ says assistant GM Jim Rohr. 
“Matter of fact, the county pretty much 
leaves us alone.” 


e “It’s hard to go to the state or the 
people and ask for money in a de- 
pressed area,’’ says Terry Alarcon, 
who represents the city of New Or- 
leans on the committee to bring base- 
ball to that city.” 

Yes, schools and hospitals are more 
important than baseball teams. But this 
is not an either/or proposition. Cities 
are already shelling out millions to build 
ballparks in the hope that they'll get a 
franchise. That’s because they know 
that baseball (and other professional 
sports) stimulates the local economy 
and broadens the tax base. So the 
matter of public-spending priorities fa- 
vors the Fans’ League, since the prof- 
its of community-owned teams go back 
into the community. 

Two years ago, Lackawanna and Lu- 
zerne Counties split the $2 million cost 
of purchasing the Maine Guides and 
moving them to the Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre area. Thanks to several bond is- 
sues, totaling $25 million, Lackawanna 
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helped finance the construction of a 
new ballpark. There were no objections 
from the taxpayers. 

“The feeling now is that it’s the best 
thing that’s ever happened here,” says 
GM Bill Terlecky. ‘‘And every cent we 
make above our operating costs goes 
to pay off the debt on the stadium. We 
pay for ourselves.” 


@ “Local government can get to the 
point where they’re pretty good at fill- 
ing potholes,” says Denver's Jim Mur- 
ray, “but to get into a highly entrepre- 
neurial activity like managing a sports 
franchise is a leap into unchartered ter- 
ritories. You’d have to get a municipal- 
ity to accept the idea that an invest- 
ment on their part will eventually be 
profitable to them. There are structural 
problems. The mayor of Denver makes 
$75,000 a year. Finding skilled man- 
agement, let alone allowing megasala- 
ries for players, becomes not so much 
a financial problem as a political one.” 


It doesn’t have to be. Like anything 
else; you hire experts, and you pay 
what's necessary. The commissioners of 
Franklin County, which has owned the 
Columbus Clippers for 14 years, appoint 
a board of directors that is empowered 
to hire a baseball man, such as current 
GM Ken Schnacke, to run the ballclub. 
Last year, Columbus was named Baseball 
America’s Triple A Organization of the 
Decade. 

True, minor-league clubs don’t have 
to pay most of the minor-league salaries 
(the parent club does), let alone the 
enormous major-league salaries. But cit- 
ies, states and special districts already 
know how to dig deep to hire talented 
professionals to straighten out a run- 
down rail system or to invigorate a fail- 
ing educational system. The team also 
would be run for the public benefit. 
Player and front-office salaries are part 
of the cost of doing business. 


® Then there is the argument about 
free enterprise, that any operation runs 
better under a business executive and 
that community ownership is too radi- 
cal an idea. Peter Bavasi, the former 
president of the Toronto Blue Jays, 
laughs at the idea of the team owned 
by the people. “Let’s see,” he quips. 
“The Moscow Giants, the Leningrad 
Cardinals... .” 

Nothing like waving the Red flag to 
scare off a new idea, especially when you 
talk about taking a cultural institution 
out of the hands of profitmongers and 
into the hands of the fans who support it, 
pay for it and give it its soul. In fact, Ma- 
jor League Baseball has little to do with 
good ol’ American capitalism. The peo- 
ple who pull out the free enterprise ar- 
gument to discourage the idea of public 
ownership would be more convincing if 


they voluntarily gave up their antitrust 
exemption and played by the rules of 
free enterprise. Remember, baseball 
now is a monopoly that tolerates no 
competition and is allowed to do so un- 
der the protection of the U.S. govern- 
ment. 


© Finally, a word from one of the play- 

ers. Wade Boggs shakes his head at 

the notion of the Fans’ League. “There 

is only one Major Leagues,” he says. 
Let the fans decide. * 


Neil Cohen is the East Coast editor of 
SPORT. Havelock Hewes is a free-lance 
writer from New York, New York. 


HOW DO YOU STAND? 


How do you stand on the idea of owner- 
less major-league baseball? Let us help 
you speak out. Answer the following 
questionnaire, and we'll see that your 
ideas get heard by the right people. Use 
additional paper to explain your answers 
or make additional comments. We will re- 
port on your opinions in an upcoming is- 
sue. 


1. Should Major League Base- 
ball enact enforceable regula- 
tions that prohibit franchises 
from moving out of a city unless 
there is demonstrable and ongo- 
ing lack of fan support? 

Yes__ No__ 


2. Should Congress revoke 
baseball’s antitrust exemption to 
allow for more competition in 
professional baseball? 
Yes__No__ 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 3. Would you be willing to pur- 

| chase stock in a hometown club 

| (for up to $1,000 a share) that 
would be run as a not-for-profit 

| corporation? 

| Yes__No__ 

| 4. Would you like to see your 

| city or county government pur- 

| chase and operate a ballclub as 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


part of its charter? 
Yes__No__ 


5. Do you think the idea of a 
Fans’ League as proposed in 
this article has merit? 

A lot__Some__None___ 


Your name (optional): 


Your hometown: 


Clip and mail this survey to The 
Fans’ League, SPORT, 8490 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069. 


How’s your sports IQ? 
The famous SPORT Quiz 
has been separating the 
savvy fan from the 
weekend wimp for dec- 
ades. See how you do 
with these 13 questions. 
Then check the answers 
below for your score, 
and rate yourself as fol- 
lows: 


12-13 correct: Sports 
genius 

9-11 correct: Good fan 
6-8 correct: Working too 
hard 

3-5 correct: To the show- 
ers 

0-2 correct: Try knitting 


ANSWER THE SPORT 
STUMPER AND WIN A 
SPORT PIN. No matter 
how you do on this 
month’s quiz, we’ll send 
you the SPORT pin pic- 
tured here if you send us 
the correct answer to 
the SPORT STUMPER 
given below. Send only 
your name, address and 
age, to SPORT STUMP- 
ER, 8490 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90069. 
Limit one per person, 
and all entries must be 
postmarked by June 23, 
1990. _. : 
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This former Seattle Super- 

Sonic (pictured) holds the 
NBA Finals record for the most 
blocked shots in a five-game se- 
ries. Who is he? 


Del Harris once coached the Houston Rock- 
ets to the NBA Finals. True or False? 


Who was the last coach to lose consecutive 
NBA Finals? 


Which player led the National League in on- 
base percentage during the 1989 season? 
A. Tony Gwynn 
B. Will Clark 
C. Jack Clark 
D. Lonnie Smith 


Going into the 1990 season, Lou Gehrig is 
one of two American Leaguers to hit three 
home runs in a game four times during their ca- 
reers. Who is the other slugger? 
A. Reggie Jackson 
B. Mickey Mantle 
C. Joe Carter 
D. George Brett 


FOCUS ON SPORTS 


STUMPER 


Only one member of the Los 
Angeles/California Angels 
has ever led the American 
League in stolen bases. Who 
is this lone deer? 


LAST MONTH’S STUMPER AN- 
SWER: Jim Lorentz of the Buffalo 
Sabres 


Which player holds the San 
Diego Padres’ record for the 
most home runs in a career? 
A. Dave Winfield 
B. Steve Garvey 
C. Nate Colbert 
D. Terry Kennedy 


From 1976 to 1980, Bjorn 

Borg won consecutive Wim- 
bledon singles titles. 
Who broke the string by winning 
the 1981 title? 


‘During the 1980s, which ten- 
nis player had the most sec- 
ond-place finishes in the French 
Open? 
A. Martina Navratilova 
B. Ivan Lendl 
C. Chris Evert 
D. Mats Wilander 


Wayne Grady and Greg Nor- 
man were runners-up to 
which golfer in last year’s British 
Open? 
A. Nick Faldo 
B. Seve Ballesteros 
C. Tom Watson 
D. Mark Calcavecchia 


l Since 1970, two mem- 

bers of the Denver Bron- 
cos have led the NFL in rushing. 
Who are they? 


l Which player led the 
NFL in passing yardage 

in 1989? 

A. Don Majkowski 

B. Jim Everett 

C. Joe Montana 

D. Dan Marino 


1] Who was the last left- 
handed batter to lead the 
National League in strikeouts? 


l Four months after losing 
to Joe Frazier in their 

epic world heavyweight title 

bout in 1971, Muhammad Ali 

won the NABF heavyweight championship by 

defeating which fighter? 

A. Jimmy Ellis 

B. Jerry Quarry 

C. George Foreman 

D. Floyd Patterson 

William Ladson and Raymond Harper 
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rs THE TH E; Old joke: If the United 
States wants to take over the 
BIGGEST world, it should do the dirty 
deed on World 
SPORTS Cup Final day. 
There’ll be no 
EVENT IN opposition. The rest of the 
world, all of it, will be far 
THE 19 9 0 too busy following the antics 
of 22 soccer players to wor- 
2 WORLD 
minor 
AND FOR things 
such as takeovers, invasions 
THE FIRST ; : P sero 
The implication, of course, 
TIME IN 40 
mre, PREVIEW 


THE is that the USA is the odd nation out, not involved 
in the biggest single event in soccer or, for that 
UNITED matter, the biggest single event in all of sports. But 


that’s not true anymore. When the World Cup gets 
STATES IS under way in Milan, Italy, on June 8, with Argenti- 
na meeting Cameroon in the opening game of the 


THERE. 14th soccer world championship, Americans will be 
paying attention. That’s because two days later, in 
By Paul Florence, the United States soccer team will begin 


2 participating in World Cup play for the first time 
Gardner = since it last qualified in 1950. 
They probably won’t be dancing in the streets of 
¢ Boston or parading through downtown Cincinnati— 
% maybe Americans aren’t ready for that yet—but 
something of the quadrennial World Cup madness 
will be in the air throughout the USA. 

It’s hard to resist an event that has whole 
countries staying up to the wee hours to watch a 
vital game on television, an event that can 
empty city streets during daytime 


AQVAS: 


games, then fill them again with Argentina’s 

SIP ae wx chances of 
rollicking, delirious fans when a repeating as 
victory is secured. World Cup 


Above all, the World Cup brings a Gino wona's 


month-long festival of soccer’s skills and ccna 
artistry, of suspense and disappointment Maradona. 


DAVID CANNON/ALLSPORT USA 


ae 


a 
Nestea 
oy) 


and exultation. Millions of soccer fans 
throughout the world—plus millions of 
ordinary, unsuspecting citizens who get 
swept up in the hysteria—will follow the 
52 games that will decide whether Ar- 
gentina can successfully defend the title 
it won in 1986, or whether a new cham- 
pion will be hailed after the final in 
Rome on July 8. 
Here is how we handicap the field: 


THE FAVORITES 


ARGENTINA 

PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 9 (win- 
ner in 1978 and 1986) COACH: 
CARLOS BILARDO. 

When Argentina won the World Cup 
four years ago in Mexico, the general 
feeling was that it wouldn’t have hap- 
pened without Diego Maradona. A 
good team, yes, but a champion only 
when the little captain was at his inspired 
best. That judgment is even more true of 
1990’s Argentina, a team that has be- 
come dangerously Maradona-depend- 
ent. 

Argentina’s record in international 
play since 1986 is a dismal one: only five 
wins in 29 games. In particular, goal- 
scoring has been a problem. 

The traditional, delightful, short-pass- 
ing game will be in evidence—but it has 
become sterile, a mass of midfield intri- 
cacy without any scoring punch, without 
any breakaway speed. Desperation 
seems to have set in, with Bilardo’s deci- 
sion to recall the 34-year-old Jorge Val- 
dano—a star in Mexico, but retired for 
two years. 

If the cunning Jorge Burruchaga can 
regain form after a long injury spell, 
and—above all—if Maradona can once 
again rise to the big occasion, Argentina 
has a chance to become the first country 
to win two World Cups in a row since 
Brazil did it in 1958 and 1962. 


BRAZIL 

PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 13 (win- 
ner in 1958, 1962 and 1970) 
COACH: SEBASTIAO LAZARONI. 

Coach Lazaroni has brought about a 
revolution in the Brazilian game by in- 
troducing into the defense the position 
of libero, a deep-lying free defender, 
sometimes called a sweeper. The move 
has been criticized as a step backward 
from the traditionally free-flowing, of- 
fense-oriented Brazilian game. But it 
brought success in the South American 
championship last year. 

Further strengthening the Brazilian 
defense has been 24-year-old Claudio 
Taffarel’s emergence as one of the 
world’s top goalkeepers. Brazil also has 
its usual plethora of dangerous forwards. 
Incredibly, the loss of goal scorer Ro- 
mario (he broke his leg in March and is 
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doubtful for Italy) still leaves Brazil with 
three world-class forwards: Careca, Be- 
beto and Muller. (Most of the Brazilian 
stars adopt these one-name playing mo- 
nikers.) 

The question mark is at midfield, 
where Brazil lacks an experienced player 
who can control the game’s tempo—and 
who, with judicious long passes, can re- 
lease those speedy forwards. 


ITALY 

PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 11 (win- 
ner in 1934, 1938 and 1982) 
COACH: AZEGLIO VICINI. 

The Italians, as always, look solid on 
defense, where they are captained by the 
experienced Giuseppe Bergomi (he was 
a member of Italy’s 1982 World Cup 
winning team and is still only 26). 
Alongside him is /ibero Franco Baresi, 
perhaps the world’s best in this position. 

At midfield, Roberto Donadoni and 
Carlo Ancelotti, teammates on the Milan 
club, provide powerful running and in- 
ventiveness. 

Coach Azeglio Vicini’s primary con- 
cern is up front. Four top-class for- 
wards—Aldo Serena, Andrea Carnevale, 
Gianluca Vialli and Roberto Mancini— 
are available for the two spots, but the 
right coupling has yet to be found. 


The biggest problem for the Italians 
may be the so-called home advantage. 
The notoriously volatile Italian fans can 
be brutally fickle, showering their 
heroes with adulation when all goes 
well, but pelting them with rotten fruit 
when it doesn’t. 


URUGUAY 

PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 9 (win- 
ner in 1930 and 1950) COACH: 
OSCAR TABAREZ. 

On a per capita basis, Argentina’s tiny 
neighbor (population 3.5 million) has 
probably produced more skillful, world- 
class players than any other country. It 
still produces them—but during the ’70s 
and ’80s, something went alarmingly 
wrong with the Uruguayan game. Its 
clubs—and the national team—acquired 
an unenviable reputation for rough play. 
New coach Oscar Tabarez says he is de- 
termined to change that image. 

Man-for-man, the Uruguayans are as 
good as anyone, with top defenders in 
Nelson Gutierrez and ice-cool captain 
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Hugo De Leon. At midfield, the lanky 
Santiago Ostolaza tackles and distributes 
with authority, complemented by the 
hard-working Jose Perdomo. Enzo 
Francescoli—‘“The Prince’’—is one of the 
world’s most-gifted forwards, a slender, 
elusive figure with an unerring eye for 
the defense-splitting pass. 


WEST GERMANY 
PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 11 (win- 
ner in 1954 and 1974) COACH: 
FRANZ BECKENBAUER. 

Never bet against West Germany in 
tournament play. The Germans have 
proved time and again that they know 
what it takes to win such competitions. 

In 1986, the team was considered me- 
diocre, but coach Beckenbauer took it to 
the final. While the Germans didn’t win 
any awards for stylish play in that game, 
they did fight back from a 0-2 deficit to 
tie the game before going down, 2-3, to 
Argentina. West Germany was runner- 
up again, just as it had been four years 
earlier when it lost, 1-3, to Italy in the 
1982 final. 

The 1990 squad falls under the “‘diffi- 
cult to beat’’ heading, without raising 
any hopes of spectacular play. The for- 
wards look dangerous—the dartingly 
quick Rudi Voller, the gifted newcomer 
Karl-Heinz Riedle and the clumsy-look- 
ing but effective Jurgen Klinsmann. The 
inspiration of the team is captain Lothar 
Matthaus, the one indisputably world- 
class player. A stylish, inexhaustible, 
midfielder, Matthaus is both playmaker 
and goal scorer. 

West Germany appears suspect on de- 
fense. The most experienced defend- 
ers—Andreas Brehme, Klaus Augentha- 
ler and Thomas Berthold—are not the 
fastest players in the world, and this 
could be fatal against lethally swift 
counter-attacking teams such as Italy and 
Brazil. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 4 
COACH: LEO BEENHAKKEN. 

The Dutch have qualified for only two 
of the 10 World Cups staged since 
World War Il—and finished as runners- 
up both times—in 1974 and 1978. That's 
a remarkably efficient record, and many 
think Holland can go all the way in its 
third post-war appearance. 

The Netherlands is the current Euro- 
pean champion, a title the Dutch won in 
1988, when they impressed everybody 
with an exciting, fast-flowing, high-pres- 
sure game. The spinal column of the 
Dutch side is formidable: an experi- 
enced goalkeeper in Hans van Breukel- 
en, a highly mobile and intelligent /ibero 
in Ronald Koeman, two brilliantly cre- 
ative midfielders in Frank Rijkaard and 
Ruud Gullit and Europe’s best center- 
forward in Marco Van Basten. 
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DIEGO MA- 
RADONA/ARGEN- 
TINA-Age: 29 Club: 
Napoli (Italy) The 
defending cham- 
pions’ captain and 
left-footed midfield 
genius is the most 
exciting player in the 
game today. Ma- 
® radona stands only 5-foot-6, but his ex- 
8 ceptional dribbling ability and subtle 
2 changes of speed enabie him to leave 
taller, stronger defenders floundering. 
A frequent goal scorer (he scored five 
while leading Argentina to victory in the 
1986 World Cup), Maradona is lethal 
on free kicks within 25 yards of goal, 
from which distance he can curve and 
bend the ball around the defensive 
wall. 
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MARCO VAN 
BASTEN/THE 
NETHERLANDS- 
Age: 25 Club: Milan 
(Italy) Here’s a tall 
and old-fashioned 
center-forward who 

= gets the ball into the 
net with a minimum 
of fuss. Excellent ball 
control means he needs only a fraction 
of a second to get off his shot; he’s al- 
so the possessor of a powerful head 
shot. Strength and a placid tempera- 
ment enable him to take the many 
hard tackles and knocks his position 
entails without retaliating. However, in- 
juries have been a problem. He was 
named the European Footballer of the 
Year in 1989. 


u)>9 FRANCO BARE- 
SI/ITALY-Age: 30 
Club: Milan (Italy) A 
14-year veteran of 
the Italian pro 
league, Baresi is the 
ideal libero. Razor- 
sharp anticipation 
i... enables him to move 
Tam quickly to intercept 
passes, and he can dispossess oppo- 
nents with perfectly timed tackles. An 
intelligent distributor of the ball once 
he gains possession, Baresi is always 
looking for the right moment to move 
forward on attack, where he can use 
his exceptional dribbling and close 
passing ability. 


NORE 


CARECA/BRAZIL- 
Age: 29 Club: Napoli 
(Italy) This is a su- 
preme goal-scoring 
artist with the rare 
ability to create 
chances out of the 
most unpromising sit- 
uations. A mobile for- 
ward who is equally 
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SEVEN STARS TO WATCH 


at home in the center or on the left or 
right flank, his quickness and coolness 
in the penalty area are capped with the 
skill to place his shots—with either 
foot—with clinical accuracy. 


RENE HIGUITA/ 
COLOMBIA-Age: 23 
Club: Nacional-Me- 
dellin In an age 
when soccer has 
tended to become a 
cautious affair, 
lacking in colorful 
characters, Higuita 
stands out as the ex- 
ception. A gifted goalkeeper who plays 
his position as none other, he frequent- 
ly comes way out of his goal to head 
the ball clear or even to dribble it con- 
fidently upfield. His activities have the 
fans roaring for more, while coaches 
close their eyes and shudder. Higuita 
insists that his adventurous play has 
never cost his team a goal. 


LOTHAR MAT- 
THAUS/WEST 
GERMANY-Age: 29 
_ Club: Inter (Italy) 
This player epitomiz- 
es all the best quali- 
e ties of West German 
= soccer: physical 
commitment and de- 
= termination, excellent 
technique and tactical discipline. Nomi- 
nally a midfielder, Matthaus is basically 
an attacking player with a powerful, 
long-range shot. He has already played 
in two World Cup Finals, a member of 
the losing West German teams of 1982 
and 1986. 


~ RUUD GULLIT/ 

. THE NETHER- 
| LANDS-Age: 27 
8) Club: Milan (italy) 
m Born in Amsterdam 
Mm of a Surinamese fa- 
8 ther and Dutch moth- 
er, Gullit is the chief 
challenger to Ma- 

- @e™ radona as the 
world’s top player. A tall (6-1) and ele- 
gant all-field performer, the dread- 
locked Gullit easily eats up distances 
with his long strides. Timing is the es- 
sence of Gullit’s skills—even his thun- 
derous shots and powerful headers 
seem to be released with almost no 
exertion. A serious knee injury kept him 
out of action for seven months in 
1989. He has recovered, but there is 
concern over whether he’ll be ready to 
compete for the Cup. 
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But the Dutch are struggling because 
their key player, Ruud Gullit, has been 
out of action for almost a year with a 
knee injury. If he is unable to compete, 
Holland will desperately miss his inspira- 
tion and game-winning skills, and their 
chances for victory would be badly— 
probably fatally—damaged. The team’s 
poor performance since qualification 
was undoubtedly a major factor that led 
to the dismissal of coach Thijs Libregts. 


THE 


CONTENDERS 


USSR 
PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 6 
COACH: VALERI LOBANOWSKI. 

Despite its huge numbers—more than = 
four million registered players—the So- A 
viet soccer program has never produced z 
a World Cup champion. Traditionally, 3 
Soviet teams are fit and well-disciplined 
but lacking in flair and passion. In a 
word, they’re dull. 

But Soviet soccer is emerging from its 
self-imposed isolation, and its players are 
gaining more experience in the interna- 
tional game. 

Coach Lobanowski has several gifted 
individual players on the squad—particu- 
larly Alexei Mikhailichenko, Igor Do- 
brovolski and Alexandr Zavarov—but 
the Soviet style still has a mechanical air 
to it; the players still lack something 
when it comes to inventiveness. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 7 
COACH: IVICA OSIM. 

Here’s an eternally promising team 
that eternally melts in the caldron of 
World Cup play. It remains a mystery 
why Yugoslavia performs so poorly at 
the top international level, for it has al- 
ways produced excellent players. In- 
deed, it is probably Europe’s No.1 ex- 
porter of soccer talent. 

Lack of discipline is surely part of the 
problem, and the 1990 team is already 
suffering. A top player, midfielder Meh- 
met Bazdarevic, is out of the World 
Cup. He will be sitting out a year, the re- 
sult of a ban imposed by FIFA, the inter- 
national soccer governing body, after he 
spat at a referee during a qualifying 
game last October. 

The loss of Bazdarevic has made it dif- 
ficult for coach Osim to decide on his 
best formation. The likely midfield quar- 
tet of Strecko Katanec, Safet Susic, Haris 
Skoro and Dragan Stojkovic, is full of 
skill but may be lacking in the ability—or 
willingness—to perform defensively. 
Watch out for the silky moves and bril- 
liant dribbling of Stojkovic. 
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ENGLAND 

PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 9 (win- 
ner in 1966) COACH: BOBBY 
ROBSON. 

England sweeps impressively into the 
1990 World Cup—unbeaten in its six 
qualifying games, 10 goals scored, none 
given up. Oddly, that record is a cause of 
concern. 

Two years ago, England qualified for 
the European Championship in West 
Germany with an even more convincing 
record: unbeaten in six games, 19 goals 
scored, one given up. But in the champi- 
onship itself, England was a disaster, los- 
ing all three of its first-round games. 

A suspicion has grown that England 
does well in the home-and-home qualify- 
ing series, which stretch over several 


ries of feeble performances—including a 
loudly booed 1-1 tie with Luxembourg in 
Brussels—led to Meeuws’ ouster. The 
67-year-old Thys is back in charge. 

The veteran coach relies on a veteran 
player to make things happen on the 
field: 33-year-old captain Jan Ceule- 
mans, a bustling, all-action forward who 
has remained faithful to his Belgian club, 
Bruges, despite lucrative offers from 
Spanish and Italian clubs. On the other 
hand, Marc Vanderlinden, top scorer 
with seven goals in the qualifying round, 
makes no secret of his desire to move to 
an Italian club after the World Cup. 

One Belgian player who should feel 
right at home in Italy is midfielder Enzo 
Scifo, born in Sicily, now a Belgian citi- 
zen. 


months, but it falters badly when sub- 
jected to the pressures of a concentrated 
tournament in a foreign land. 

In goal, England has the 40-year-old 
legend, Peter Shilton, as athletic and 
safe as ever. Up front there is Gary 
Lineker, top scorer in the 1986 World 
Cup. But much will depend on the form 
of injury-prone captain Brian Robson 
(no relation to coach Bobby). Without 
his inspiration, England is a rather pe- 
destrian team. 


BELGIUM 
PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 8 
COACH: GUY THYS. 

The Belgians have never won a major 
international title, but their best-ever 
fourth-place finish in Mexico in 1986 
turned them into a seeded team in Italy. 
Belgium is, it should be said, the weak- 
est of the seeds, and a team that has nev- 
er been a great joy to watch, with its de- 
fensive play and reliance on the offside 
trap. 

Guy Thys retired as coach in 1989, 
and his assistant Walter Meeuws took 
over, claiming he wanted to change the 
safety-first image of the team. But a se- 


England’s Gary Lineker, shown here 
beating Scotland's Alex McLeish to the 
ball, was the top scorer during the last 
World Cup Tournament in 1986. 


SPAIN 
PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 7 
COACH: LUIS SUAREZ. 

Accusing fingers are often pointed at 
Spain as one of the chief plunderers of 
international talent. The South Ameri- 
can countries, in particular, run into dif- 
ficulty putting their national teams to- 
gether because so many of their top stars 
have been lured abroad by richer con- 
tracts to play for club teams in Spain and 
other European countries. 

Yet, the Spanish blame the same situa- 
tion for their own problems, claiming 
that the presence of so many foreigners 
has suppressed the development of na- 
tive talent. It is a reason—if not a con- 
vincing one—often given for this soccer- 
crazy country’s lack of success in the 
World Cup. A fourth-place finish in 
1950 is Spain’s best. 


HOW THE WORLD 
CUP IS DECIDED 


After a year of world-wide regional 
qualifying games, 22 countries won the 
right to join Italy (the host nation) and 
Argentina (the defending champion) in 
the World Cup tournament to be held 
in 12 different Italian cities, June 8 
through July 8. 

In December of ’89, the six strong- 
est teams were seeded and placed in- 
to six different groups. The remaining 
18 teams were put into a draw (Sophia 
Loren helped do the selecting out of a 
fishbowl) to create six groups of four 
teams each. 

In the first-round games from June 8 
through June 21, each team plays the 
other three in its group once. Two 
points are awarded for a win, one for 
a tie, none for a loss. The top two 
teams from each group, plus the four 
best third-place finishers, advance to 
the next round. 

So, for example, the United States 
will play Austria, Italy and Czechoslo- 
vakia once each between June 8 and 
June 21. If the Americans do well 
enough in those games to finish first 
or second in their group (or if their 
third-place finish is better than at least 
two of the other five third-place finish- 
ers), they will move on to the next 
round, which is equivalent to the 
Sweet Sixteen of the NCAA college 
basketball tournament. 

From this point on, the games are 
do-or-die affairs. The winners advance; 
the losers go home. If games are tied 
at the end of regulation (90 minutes), 
a half-hour (not sudden death) of over- 
time is played. If the score is still tied, 
the game is decided by penalty kicks. 

The eighthfinals (or round of six- 
teen) is June 23-26. The quarterfinals 
are June 30-July 1. The two semifinal 
games take place on July 3 in Naples 
and July 4 in Turin. The championship 
game, the World Cup Final, will be 
played in Rome on July 8. 

Here are the six groups that will 
compete in the first round, with the 
sites in parentheses and the seeded 
team listed first: 


GROUP D 
(MILAN, BOLOGNA) 
West Germany 

lavia 


Yugos' 
United Arab Emirates 
Colombia 


England 
Republic of Ireland 
The Netherlands 
Egypt 


The 1990 team looks to be a good § 
one, with no obvious weaknesses. A = 


compact defense is marshalled by the § 
commanding Manuel Sanchis; an excel- z 


lent midfield features Michel (his real 
name is Miguel Gonzalez, and he’s much 
sought by rich Italian clubs); and world- 
class goal scorer Emilio ‘““‘The Hawk” 
Butragueno leads the offense. 

It’s a formidable team, capable of 
playing fast-moving, position-switching, 
modern soccer. But history and tradition 
loom large in the World Cup. So far, the 
Spanish have always been found wanting 
in the final stretch. 


SWEDEN 
PREVIOUS APPEARANCES: 7 
COACH: OLLIE NORDIN. 

The spoilers are back. After missing 
the 1982 and 1986 World Cups, Swe- 
den will be in Italy, and it’s not good 
news for the other teams. The Swedes 
have a proud World Cup record (fourth 
in 1938, third in 1950, runners-up in 
1958), and nobody enjoys playing them. 

This is an unusually tall team—at 5- 
foot-7, the dynamic midfielder Robert 
Prytz is head and shoulders shorter than 
most of his teammates—but the Swedes 
have always managed to combine skill 
with size. Newcomer to watch: 22-year- 
old midfielder Jonas Thern, who last 
year became Sweden's highest-priced 
player when he was traded by his club, 
Malmo, to Benfica of Portugal for $1.6 
million. 


THE PACK 


SCOTLAND is present for the fifth 
successive time, but its record over that 
period is abysmal: just three wins in 12 
games. Nothing much better can be ex- 
pected this time. 

The REPUBLIC OF IRELAND is 
playing in the final round for the first 
time. This is a group of average players 
employing straightforward, no-frills soc- 
cer: stern defense, long balls upfield for 
target men to chase. Such simplistic tac- 
tics are unlikely to succeed at the World 
Cup level. 

COLOMBIA has a team capable of 
playing with the best, but it is compara- 
tively young and inexperienced. Prepa- 
ration has not been helped by chaos at 
home, where the national championship 
was suspended after a referee was shot 
dead by drug barons. 

The political upheavals in Eastern Eu- 
rope have not helped the already slight 
chances of ROMANIA and CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA. The top players in 
these countries—hitherto banned from 
joining foreign clubs—are now anxious 
to do so, a state of mind that may make 
them more anxious to show off their 
own skills than contribute to a team ef- 


Midfielder Tab Ramos is a key player 
for the United States, whose chances 
of winning are slim. 


fort. In Marius Lacatus and Georghe Ha- 
gi, Romania has two stars who are covet- 
ed by Western clubs; but Czechoslovakia 
is a cautious team without stars and relies 
on a hermetic defense for success. 

AUSTRIA struggled to qualify, but 
everything came together in the final 
game for a convincing 3-0 win over East 
Germany. Scorer of all three goals was 
Toni Polster, who had been heavily criti- 
cized for his poor play until then. But 
Austria is, at best, a workmanlike team 
with little ambition. 

African soccer has been making im- 
pressive strides, but it is not yet up to 
European or Latin American standards. 
Both CAMEROON and EGYPT can 
play attractive soccer, but they are not 
ready for the full rigors of the month- 
long World Cup. The same applies to 
the Asian-region qualifiers, SOUTH 
KOREA and the UNITED ARAB 
EMIRATES. 

From the North and Central Ameri- 
can region (known as CONCACAF) 
come COSTA RICA and the USA. 
Both are in over their heads at this level 
and may consider it an achievement to 
score a goal. The USA’s problem is that 
it does not have a pro league in which to 
train its players. The college background 
most American players have is a poor 
substitute. Coach Bob Gansler, a dour, 
cautious man, has produced a dour, cau- 
tious team with a heavy emphasis on de- 
fense. Tony Meola and Kasey Keller— 
excellent goalkeepers both—will fight it 
out for the starting spot, while other stal- 
warts include midfielders John Harkes, 
Tab Ramos and injury-prone Hugo 
Perez and forward Peter Vermes. * 


Paul Gardner, columnist for Soccer America 
and North American correspondent for 
World Soccer, has written several books 
about the sport and was the color commen- 
tator for the ABC-TV telecast of the 1982 
World Cup and the NBC-TV telecast of the 
1986 World Cup. 
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WHO'LL 
WIN AT 
WIMBLEDON? 
‘WHO'LL TAKE 
THE FRENCH 
OPEN? YOU'VE 
GOT TO KNOW 


et’s say I slip you 
[ he to bet on a quar- 

terfinals tennis match. 
The first thing you do, of 
course, is check out the com- 
puter rankings and the seed- 
ings. 

OK, Brad Gilbert’s ranked 
No. 6 and seeded third; he's 
playing someone from Argen- 
tina named Martin Jaite, who’s 
ranked 11th and seeded ninth. 
Tennis being a sport that tends 
to follow form, this one looks 
fairly safe. If this guy Jaite 
were any good, you'd have 
heard of him by now. 

Of course, there’s Andre 
Agassi, No, 7 on the comput- 
er, sixth in the seedings, going 
up against Spain’s Emilio 
Sanchez, No. 17 and 15th. 
Nowythat’s nota. bad_bet. 


on the computer.... Oh | — 
yeah, there he is, down at No, | 
88. a bel 
close to a lock as you're going ~ 
to find, so you bet che Handle 
on Gentleman Tim. ' 
So what happens? That af- 
ternoon, Jaite beats Gilbert, 6- 
4, 6-3. Good thing you stayed 
away from that one. Then 
Sanchez outlasts Agassi, 7-6, 7- 
5. That makes two surprises in 
a row. No way it can happen a 
third time in the match on 
which you put my $1,000. 
But damn if Oresar doesn't 
take Mayotte, 7-5, 6-3! Just 


1 il ae 


| tournament still played 


your luck, you lament, and your 
shock is echoed in the next morn- 
ing’s newspapers, where all the ac- 
counts talk about “‘a wave of up- 
sets.’’ But any tennis insider—and 
that includes Gilbert, Agassi, and 
Mayotte—knows that none of 
those matches was an upset. What 
you failed to check, what the com- 
puter doesn’t measure, what the 
seeding committee didn’t take into 
account, and what the writers 
failed to notice was the surface. 

Our imaginary tournament is 
being played on clay. 

Unlike most team sports, there’s 
no home-court advantage on the 
tennis tour for bettors to consider. 
But there is one odds-turner that’s 
unique to the sport: the three 
types of surfaces. The difference is 
so great, in fact, that grass-court 
tennis (as it’s played at Wimble- 
don), hard-court tennis (the U.S. 
Open), and clay-court tennis (the 
French Open) are virtually three 
separate sports. You'll usually 
hear the pros refer to the surfaces 
by their effect—fast (grass), medi- 
um (hard) and slow (clay). 

Most tennis matches in the Unit- 
ed States are played on hard courts 
(fewer than 1 percent of our 
courts are grass; and clay, once the 
surface of the U.S. Open, is fast 


Boris Becker has gone for it all 
at Wimbledon, the only major 


‘on grass. 
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going the way of basketball's 6-foot-7 
pivotman). So let's take a look at that 
green and red stuff. 


(ou may remember grass. Few 
Yrs pros do. It’s been 15 years 
since the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association dropped Lawn from 
its title and became the USTA. The only 
major tournament still played on grass, 
in fact, is Wimbledon, ‘‘the lawn tennis 
championships,” as Londoners call it. 
When modern tennis began a little 
more than a century ago—during a 
grouse-shooting party at the estate of 
Major Walter Clopton Wingfield—it was 
a sport for the elite, played on the lawns 
of English aristocracy. When it moved to 
the United States shortly before the turn 
of the century, you couldn’t find a court 
except at your country club. As the sport 
became more than a pastime for the rich, 
players required a less-expensive sur- 
face—first clay, then cement. 
Wimbledon remains the pinnacle of 
tennis, however, and any player who 
ants to join the ranks of the great 
. champions had 
better learn 
how to meet 
the unique 
challenges of 
all that fescue 
on Centre 
Court. (Ivan 
Lend! knows 
. this all too 
_ well.) 


Even sports fans who know nothing 
about tennis except the Sunday-morning 
blur of Breakfast at Wimbledon under- 
stand that the key to winning on grass is 


a savage serve-and-volley game. The . 
fundamental characteristic of grass-court. 


tennis is the bounce of the ball—fast and 
erratic. On the simplest level, this man- 
dates two related tactics to exploit the 
surface’s advantages and minimize its 
handicaps—pulling out your power serve 
and reaching the net first. 

A booming serve draws more errors 
or outright whiffs on grass than on any 
other surface. While clay takes out the 
sting, grass actually adds pace. 

And while hard courts provide true 
bounces, grass is utterly unpredictable. 
Getting to the net behind that first serve 
(or your return of your opponent's sec- 
ond serve) is vital to winning at Wimble- 
don because the explosive speed of the 
ball makes rallies short. Also, unreliable 
bounces mean you want to play as few 
ground strokes as possible; the ball can’t 
take a bad bounce if it doesn’t bounce. 

But going into a grass-court match 
with no subtler strategy than serving and 
volleying is like going into the World 
Series and counting on nothing but 
home runs and strikeouts. For one thing, 
the bounce isn’t just fast and erratic; it’s 
low—shoelace low. 

“The ball s/ides so much more on 
grass,”’ says Pam Shriver. “‘It just seems 
to squirt through.” 

So forget that looping backswing 
you’d use on clay. Instead, block back 
the serve, take the skidding ball on the 


rise and mow that grass with your racket. 
And don’t hit with topspin. You'll just 
give your grateful opponent waist-high 
rather than ankle-high ground strokes, 
and your passing shots will be that frac- 
tion of a second slower that'll allow him 
to blister the lines with his volleys. Slice 
and sidespin instead, especially on your 
approach shots; bring that eight-inch 
bounce down to four, and the guy across 
the net will have to hit everything up, 
right into your volleying zone. 

Slice on your serve too—you don’t 
have to hit 140 mph to win on grass. 
Even John Newcombe, a champion 
slam-dunk server of yesteryear, says, “At 
Wimbledon, you live and die by your 
second service.” 

Footwork is also drastically different 
on the slick surface. Stay low, knees 
bent, light on the toes. If the courts are 
a bit damp, as they often are at Wimble- 
don, be prepared to slip and slide even 
with spikes or those specially designed 
shoes with flat rubber soles. 

All of this would make Wimbledon 
difficult enough if you could count on 
consistent conditions. But each of the fa- 
cility’s 16 courts plays differently, and 
the same court plays differently from day 
to day as it’s increasingly dug up. 

You can always spot a clay-courter, 
even a top-ranked or high-seeded one, at 
Wimbledon. He or she will be looping 


in first serves, futilely topspinning from 2 Agassi have harder ground strokes. But 
the baseline and lacking time to set up = how many grass titles have they won? 
pinpoint passing shots. Reluctant to ap- % Sure, power’s important, but the differ- 
proach the net (as if it were electrified) < ence once two top players meet each 
and their much-vaunted patience and 2 other is McEnroe’s slice on the serve and 
stamina completely neutralized on three- ¥ the approach and Becker’s return of 
shot points, the clay-courters will go < serve. Plus they both have devastating 


second serves you can’t at- 
tack, and if you can’t attack 
the second serve, you're 
dead.” 

So how come Borg is argu- 
ably the greatest clay-courter 
of all time and a five-time 
Wimbledon winner? 

Borg’s serve was 10 to 20 
mph slower than those of a 
dozen other players, but his 
slice made it hit the grass and 
practically ro//. Even his medi- 
ocre volley worked to his 
advantage—the ball would 
flop off his racket and die on 
the grass. So while conven- 
tional wisdom holds that you 
can’t win at Wimbledon with 
a counterpuncher’s game, 
that wisdom doesn’t take into 
consideration Borg’s deft 
footwork and quick hands. 


(hmmm, let’s see, crosscourt? down the 
line? lob?), and you're left standing 
helplessly at the net with an excellent 
view of his passing shots. Playing on clay 
is like hitting off a tee. 

In a sense, then, clay is the great 
equalizer. A Becker’s serve does about 
as much damage as a Jose Canseco blast 
into the teeth of a gale. A McEnroe’s 
pressure at the net is about as sound a 
strategy as going deep to Jerry Rice ina 
snowstorm. Clay is a game for singles 
hitters and three-yard plunges up the 
middle. But those are skills too. 

Since long baseline rallies are the de- 
fining characteristic of clay, solid ground 
strokes are at a premium. Slice isn’t go- 
ing to have much action on clay, but top- 
spin will give you plenty of margin over 
the net, keep you in rallies until you can 
work your way into the point, pin your 
opponent far behind the baseline and 
force him to hit balls out of his ears. 
Don’t blast the serve; just aim for the 
corners and throw in a lot of kick serves. 
If you do find yourself at the net, the 
second thing to remember (the first be- 
ing to pray) is to hit a high percentage of 
your volleys behind your opponent rath- 
er than into the open court. A slug can 
run down all but the most widely angled 


org being a notable lle’ : h 
exception, most grass- Q volleys, but a gazelle’s going to have a 
Batre wicacds mae 3 tough time reversing directions if you 


their Waterloo in clay tourna- 2 wrong-foot him. | Roast 
ments such as the French Open. 3. Footwork is as important as shot selec- 
MM Curren? Zivojinovic? They might @ tion. The ball slides on grass; the player 
@ ‘as well stay home, which is exact- 2 slides on clay. A clay-court guru such as 


Clay courts reward } 
stamina, patience and E VRS 


strategy; Michael Chang 


Be =* 


used all three to outlast ty — Se Fly what top Americans such as El- & Jose Higueras, No. 7 in 1983, can give 
Stefan Edberg in last ‘Qe y : 
year’s French Open. 2 iot Teltscher have 


—— 


down in early round “upsets” to unher- 
alded but grass-savvy Aussies lurking 
deep in the draw. Hulking guys such as 
Kevin Curren and Slobodan Zivojinov- 
ic, huge-serving players who’ve never 
hit four consecutive ground strokes over 
the net in their entire careers, are the 
players who are going to sail into the 
quarters, while Martin Jaite,a player who 
can keep a clay-court rally going until 
Labor Day, is on the plane back to Bue- 
nos Aires after the opening round. 

Even Bjorn Borg feared his first-week 
matches against three-digit-rated players 
from Down Under. “If a guy with noth- 
ing but a big serve is getting it in consist- 
ently, he can blast you right out of the 
tournament,”’ Borg says. ‘‘Breaking 
serve is what wins matches, and breaking 
serve is the hardest thing to do on 
gtass.”” 

But past the quarters, it’s more than 
wham-bam-thank-you-Bjorn. ‘‘People 
think McEnroe and Becker are great on 
grass only because of their power,”’ says 
a former top-10 player who's played 
them both at Wimbledon. “But Lendl 
serves just as fast, and both Lendl and 
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done, knowing full 

well that top-10 stat- 
ure won't help them win 
even a set against those 
scrambling Spaniards, Italians 
and South Americans who've 
grown up on clay. 

Tony Trabert won at Ro- 
land Garros, site of the 
French Open, in 1955. Mich- 
ael Chang won ‘there in 
1989. In between, no Ameri- 
can took the premier clay- 
court title—not Arthur Ashe, 
not Stan Smith, not Jimmy 
Connors, not John McEnroe, 
all former world No. 1s. If a 
Jaite’s strengths are neutral- 
ized on grass, the power play- 
er’s strengths are obliterated 
on clay. 

TV fans know the rudi- 
ments of clay, how the softer 
surface takes the pace off the ball 
and causes a higher bounce. As 
hard as you serve the ball, your 
opponent can wait, wait, wait and 
bloop it back. As crisp as you vol- 
ley into the corners, he can care- 
fully ponder his alternatives 


piss 


Big, booming Aussies do 
well on grass; Kevin 
Curren made the 
Wimbledon finals in 1985. 


week-long master classes just 
on the art of sliding. A clay- 
courter can adjust to miscalcu- 
lation in mid-stroke, while a 
grass-courter trying to keep 
his traction at Roland Garros 
often looks like he’s audition- 
ing for Mack Sennet. 

But, as such successful clay- 
courters as Chris Evert (125 
straight wins), Jaite and the 
entire Sanchez clan continual- 
ly maintain, clay comes down 
to patience, stamina and 
thinking. 

Patience, because if you can 
keep the ball in play long 
enough, your opponent will 
eventually make an error. (As 
Arthur Ashe says: While most 
points are won on grass, eight 
out of 10 points are Jost on 
clay.) 

Stamina, because you're not go- 
ing to win many points with fewer 
than 10 or 20 shots; when you go 
out on the court, you have to be 
prepared to grind out a four- or 
five-hour match. 

And thinking, because you can’t 
just blast away your opponent. You have 
to outmaneuver him; you have to plan 
five, six, seven shots ahead; you have to 
construct your points. 

In last year’s classic French Open final, 
Michael Chang and Stefan Edberg pre- 
sented a textbook case of clay-court tac- 
tics and skill. Chang lacks attack weap- 
ons such as McEnroe’s serve or Agassi’s 
forehand, but he compensated with 
baseline steadiness, track-star foot speed 
and a cunning sense of clay-court geom- 
etry. Edberg, on the other hand, is the 
most well-rounded player on the tour, 
partly because of his ability to play both 
a baseline and a net game, but mostly be- 
cause he has an uncanny instinct for 
when to attack and when to lay back. 

Chang trailed throughout most of the 
afternoon—at least on the scoreboard. 
But he was catching up quickly in the 
head game, and by the middle of the 
fourth set, his mental toughness was 
ready to turn the match around. His 
probing gradually exposed weaknesses; 
his patience began to create openings; 
his conditioning started to pay off. By 
the fifth set, an exhausted Edberg began 
to lose his concentration. His unsteady 
forehand started to fly 10 feet out, and 
when he tried to end points premature- 
ly, like a trailing boxer trying for a final 
round knockout, Chang’s clay-court 
counterpunching kept Edberg off bal- 
ance. 

But here’s the importance of surfaces 
in tennis: Chang’s name is on the French 
Open trophy, but I'll take Edberg and 
100-to-1 odds if those two guys ever 
meet at Wimbledon. 


ivan Lendi loves hard 
courts; ‘he finished either 
first or second in the U.S. 
Open every year from 
1982 to 1988. 


ut what would be the odds on a 
B= court? Depends. Just as 

there’s a huge difference in grass 
courts from day to day and a vast variety 
of clay courts from country to country, 
so-called hard courts can feel like any- 
thing from a concrete slab to a sponge. 
But whether pistol-fast or syrup-slow, all 
hard courts share a couple of characteris- 
tics that dramatically influence play. 

First, the bounce is always true—which 
means that a baseliner doesn’t lose half a 
dozen points a set on bad luck alone, and 
non-serve-and-volley but attacking play- 
ers such as Agassi can stand inside the 
baseline, take the ball on the rise and 
dominate points from the backcourt. 

Second, the traction’s truer, with none 
of the slipperiness of grass or sliding of 
clay. So on hard courts you can play your 
own game—aggressive or defensive, 
power or accuracy, serve-and-volley or 
baseline—without being penalized by the 
surface. 

So why aren’t all tournaments played 
on hard courts? One can only answer: 
Why does England have a Queen? Why 
don’t Parisians speak Esperanto? 

But in addition to maintaining tradi- 
tion, Wimbledon rewards strength and 
speed, two of the four fundamental at- 
tributes of athletics. And besides toast- 
ing /a difference, the French Open re- 
wards stamina and savvy, the other two. 

Appreciating the difference in tennis 
surfaces is like listening to music for 
more than the melody. You hear the 
harmonies, counterpoint and orchestra- 
tion. 
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With surface differences, seedings 
take on a new dimension. (Why is that 
unseeded Peruvian slyly smiling when 
he checks out the drawsheet and sees 
that his first match is against the 11th- 
seeded American?) 

Knowing the surfaces, you can study 
computer rankings with a new sophisti- 
cation. (How did a virtual unknown 
such as Kent Carlsson rise to No. 6 in 
1988? By driving every player on the 
tour berserk with his almost papal infalli- 


bility on clay, that’s how.) 


Davis Cup matches 
take on an edge of Ma- 
chiavellian maneuver- 
ing—tons of sand are 
poured over the home 
courts to virtually im- 
mobilize a McEnroe or 
a Mayotte and give the 
edge to a Tiriac or a 
Pecci. 

Careers can be evalu- 
ated on the basis of 
adaptability, as well as 
talent. (Isn’t a sure sign 
of Becker’s increasing 
maturity his new-found 
patience on clay?) 

Even national hege- 
monies appear in a 
clearer light. U.S. domi- 
nation of the sport may 
gradually dissipate as 
the ATP tour shifts its 
focus from American 
hard courts to European 
clay. 

Imposing uniformity 
on tennis surfaces would 
be worse than designing 
all baseball stadiums 
with the same dimen- 
sions. It would be like 
eating all your meals at 
Wendy’s. One of the 
great values of sports in 
an increasingly homoge- 
nized world is that they 
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provide an arena not on- li 

ly for excellence but for biewe the 
surprise, for the expres- highs and 
sion of idiosyncrasy, for isuetat 

the triumph of the un- Wimbledon’s 
predictable. In a perfect istios 
world, a bunch of past a 
American college kids . on it all in 
would never beat the 1981 (top) 
Soviet hockey team. 1983 and 4 
Mickey Hatcher would 1984. but 
never hit two home exited early 
runs in the World Se- Re eae 
ries. And a 17-year-old (eatis 
American would never photo). 


win the French Open.* 


Ross Wetzsteon writes 
about tennis for the Vil- 
lage Voice. 
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DON'T LIKE FOOTBALL | 


IF THE KING OF ROCK 'N’ ROLE IS: 
DEAD, HOW COME HE KEEPS 
SHOWING UP AT NFL GAMES? 
By Jerry Glanville, with J. David Miller 


ILLUSTRATIONS: CHRIS ROBERTSON 


Jerry Glanville will start the 1990 NFL season 
as the head coach of the Atlanta Falcons, af- 
ter four-plus raucous and mostly successful 
years leading the Houston Oilers. Glanville’s 
style has been marked with his trademark 
black attire, his confrontational approach on 
the field and his unshaking belief in a living, 
breathing Elvis Presley who waits patiently, 
picture ID in hand, at the will-call window. The 
following justification of Glanville’s faith is 
from the coach’s autobiography, Elvis Don’t 
Like Football, co-written with SPORT contribut- 
ing editor for football J. David Miller, pub- 
lished by MacMillan Publishing Company and 
due out in August of this year. 


wasn’t really dead during training 

camp before the 1988 season. My 
quarterback coach at the time, June 
Jones, had heard some 
woman on a radio talk 
show arguing that Elvis 
was still alive. We had a 
lot of laughs about that 
until somebody sent ws a 


j started believing that Elvis Presley 


“The NFL 
play-by-play sheet 
reads: ‘Carlson pass 


were playing New England in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, home of the King. 
June was riding to practice with me 
when I decided that on Saturday I 
would leave tickets at the will-call win- 
dow for Elvis, and maybe, just maybe, 
the King would show up at the game. 
June laughed when I told him what I 
had in mind. 

“In fact, I heard that Elvis just ap- 
peared again on a California radio sta- 
tion,” June said. 

“Do you think he can make it back 
for the game?”’ I asked. 

That’s how the idea started. 

That afternoon, we told the local 
press that Elvis would have two tickets 
at will call. My phone started ringing off 
the hook—people were 
spotting Elvis everywhere; 
Elvis was calling local ra- 
dio stations; Elvis was eat- 
ing chicken in the park; El- 
vis was a doorman at the 


tape of a recent telephone incomplete, Peabody; Elvis was leav- 
conversation with Elvis. I. : ing messages at my hotel. 
swear, it was him. intended for Elvis The next day, I offered 

That preseason, we Presley.’ ” him a job. I told the media 
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that we didn’t care how fat Elvis was; he was 
welcome on our ballclub. Besides, Steve Wat- 
terson, our strength coach, could knock 
pounds off John Candy. Steve could’ve had EI- 
vis bench-pressing 350 pounds in a matter of 
weeks. But even if Elvis didn’t lose any 
weight, we could’ve found something for him 
to do. I never really did understand why Elvis 
was so concerned about his weight. A lot of 


my favorite people, like Buddy Ryan, are over-weight. Elvis 


shouldn't have to take that crap. 


When we finally came out to play New England in the Lib- 
erty Bowl, there were huge photos of Elvis draped every- 
where. In the east end zone hung a huge sign that read, “Jerry, 


I’m Here—Elvis.”” Most 
people thought some 
crazy fan had hung that 
sign up, but I’ve got a 
secret to tell you: Elvis 
really was in the stadi- 
um that day. In fact, I 
got him in the game at 
tight end, and I've got 
the official play-by-play 
sheet to prove it. Late 
in the game, our back- 
up quarterback, Cody 
Carlson, faded back and 
threw a 16-yard pass 
down the middle to El- 
vis. He dropped it, but 
I thought it was a 
heckuva effort for a 53- 
year-old fat guy who 
hadn’t made a public 
appearance in 11 years. 
The NFL play-by-play 
sheet reads: ‘‘Carlson 
pass incomplete, in- 
tended for Elvis Pres- 
ley.” Looking back on 
that, Elvis probably 
would’ve played better 
at offensive tackle, as 
big as he was. But I told 
him that in his heyday, 
he should have been a 
running back. After all, 
he really had some 
moves; he was a swivel- 
hipped guy. 

Houston fans eventually learned to keep 
one eye on the field and the other on our 
sideline because you never knew what we 
were up to. On that particular day, we had 
Elvis surrounded by a bunch of rookies and 
free agents. I’m sure most people just 
thought he was another overweight, out-of- 
shape guy. And trust me, that year, we had a 
lot of first-year guys who looked like that. 
We had one kid, an offensive tackle, who 
came in at 400 pounds. He looked like some- 
one sat in his lap and didn’t leave. If Elvis 
was standing next to him, it’s no wonder the 
fans didn’t see him. The media missed him 
too, but it’s because they were looking the 
wrong way. Kenny Hand, a reporter for the 
Houston Post, sat outside the will-call window 
for the entire game, waiting for Elvis to show 
up. He was miffed afterward because he 
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“| told the media 


that we didn’t care 


how fat Elvis was; 


he was welcome on 


our ballclub.” 


sent me Elvis’ 


missed the whole game. He was even more 
upset when he saw the play-by-play sheet! 
Elvis disappeared immediately after the 
game—he didn’t turn in his uniform or show- 
er, which honestly surprised me. When I got 
back to Houston, I was greeted by a crush of 
Elvis mail and gifts. A man in England called 
my office to say that he’d seen Elvis making 
cole slaw at a Kentucky Fried Chicken. Fans 
will, drivers license and license plate. Joe 


Theismann sent me his favorite Elvis photo, complete with the 


“Everybody knows 
Elvis loves to eat, 


but it broke my 


heart that he would 


rather eat than 


hang around with 
some good ol’ boys 
who had come all 


the way from 
Houston to see 
him.” 


King’s autograph. Another fan sent me a picture of Elvis wear- 
ing a football helmet. My general manager at the time, Ladd 
Herzeg, gave me a collector’s liquor decanter of Elvis that 


sings “Kentucky Rain.” 

Then there was this 

letter from Larry 
McBride, the guy who 
managed the country 
band Alabama and now 
runs ‘‘Glowbal”’ Rec- 
ords, Inc.: 
“Dear Coach: Please ac- 
cept this letter as your in- 
vitation to join us in the 
Glowbal search for the 
King. I realize you have 
a tough, demanding 
schedule, but you might 
find this a pleasant stress 
break. It will be fun. 
Give me a call!” 

McBride told me he 
planned to ‘‘comb the 
globe”’ in search of Elvis, 
and he wanted me to ride 
around with him. “We'll 
stop at nothing, spare no 
expense,’ he said. The 
London Sun said it would 
part with $1.75 million if 
anyone could bring Elvis 
in alive. Now that got my 
attention. You'd have to 
coach a lot of football to 
make $1.75 million. So I 
made up my mind; the 
next time I saw Elvis, I’d 
get him to come out in 
public, and we'd split the 
cash. 

We'd been back in Houston after the New 
England game about four weeks when Hurri- 
cane Gilbert threatened to smash the Texas 
coast, forcing us to look elsewhere for a place 
to practice. Memphis had been great to us, so 
we packed up the team and moved practice to 
Tennessee for a few days before our game in 
New York against the Jets. After our first day 
of practice in Memphis, we loaded up a whole 
bus full of players and coaches and headed to 
Graceland, hoping to convince Elvis to go 
back with us to Houston. 

Graceland was amazing. More people visit 
Graceland each year than the White House. 
In 1988, the year we dropped by, 640,000 
people paid $7 each for the tour. The value of 
Elvis’ estate has grown to more than $50 mil- 
lion, from only $4.9 million on the day he al- 
legedly died at the age of 42 in 1977. Our 


tour guide told us that if the present rate con- 
tinues, by the year 2,000, one out of every 12 
people in America will be an Elvis imperson- 
ator. 

A couple of things fascinated me right 
away. At one point in his life, Elvis Presley 
must have loved the National Football 
League, because Graceland was full of televi- 
sion sets. In one room alone, he had five TVs 
on one wall! I assumed that Elvis kept an eye 
on every game he could tune in at one time. 

We had been through the entire house— 
without a trace of the Big E—when something 
else caught our attention. Doug Shively, our 
defensive line coach, smelled peanut butter 
outside the kitchen and asked our tour guide 
if we could investigate. The guide insistently 


said no and blocked this door leading to the kitchen. That's 
when we heard silverware clinking around and some other 
very suspicious noises. And the peanut butter smell kept get- 
ting stronger, which convinced me Elvis was busy mixing up 


one of his 3,000-calorie, 
fried-peanut-butter-and- 
banana sandwiches. 

Elvis was in the kitch- _ 
en. If Shive had been a 
few years younger, he 
may have body-blocked 
the guide and charged 
the kitchen. Everybody 
knows Elvis loves to eat, 
but it broke my heart that 
he would rather eat than 
hang around with some 
good ol’ boys who had 
come all the way from 
Houston to see him. The 
fastest way to Elvis’ heart 
is through his stomach. 

Subsequently, though, 
I've given a lot of 
thought to Elvis in the 
past year. Next to James 
Dean, another one of my 
heroes, Elvis is my favor- 
ite. And I find it too easy 
to believe he is alive. Af- 
ter all, his own daddy 
supposedly misspells El- 
vis’ middle name—Aaron, 
instead of Aron—on his 
tombstone. 

Then there’s his life-in- 
surance policy. It is illegal 
to collect on a life-insurance policy if that per- 
son isn’t really dead. Elvis has a million-dollar 
policy that has never been collected. Gail 
Brewer-Giorgio, who has authored a bestseller 
on Elvis, told me that “‘there is enough evi- 
dence to raise serious questions about whether 
he ever died.” 

Here’s a good question: If he’s dead, why 
does he keep coming to see us play? He’s been 
spotted at more than a dozen Houston home 
games in the last two years; I've personally 
seen him twice, wearing a black leather jacket 
and sunglasses. And I get letters every month 
from Elvis, congratulating me on victories, 
complimenting my outfits. All the letters, by 
the way, are postmarked Pasadena, Texas. 


“| still say Elvis 


should’ve coached 
in the AFC Central 


against guys like 
Chuck Noll and 
Sam Wyche. Now 
that’s a reason to 
fake your own 
death.” 


“If he’s dead, why 
does he keep 
coming to see us 
play? He’s been 
spotied at more 
than a dozen 
Houston home 
games in the last 
two years.” 


I really respect Elvis. He was the first guy to 
really be an entertainer, to live on the edge, to 
make people happy. I can really relate to some 
of his songs, like ‘‘In the Ghetto,” “The Trilo- 
gy,” and, especially, ““Kentucky Rain.”’ I lived 
in the South for 27 years, which explains why 
I like the “Trilogy.”” And when I first started 
coaching, I lived with Joe Bugel, now the 
head coach of the Phoenix Cardinals, in a log 
cabin in Kentucky. It had only one bed, so we 
flipped for it and I lost. Whenever it rained, 
water dripped on the floor where I slept, thus 
my affection for ‘Kentucky Rain.”’ The clos- 
est I came to the ghetto was growing up in 
Detroit. If you grew up in the ’50s, when El- 
vis was the hottest thing alive, you remember 
him as a guy who attracted all age groups. And 


he still does. Elvis was probably the first guy who was loved by 
not only teen-agers, but also by parents. It’s amazing how many 
people still love Elvis. We can be on airplanes, in cabs, in ho- 
tels, PEOPIE'W walk Sep to me and talk about Elvis. Once, we were 


on an airplane, and a stew- 
ardess came by and gave 
me three Elvis albums—it 
happens all the time. 

His music will never 
die. It amazes me that my 
8-year-old son, Justin, 
sings the same Elvis songs 
that people who are 70 
years old still listen to. 
That’s what I call a broad 
audience. 

The other day, I was 
opening my mail when I 
received a poster-size 
blow-up of an incredible 
photograph, taken four 
months after the supposed 
death of Elvis by a Chica- 
go businessman touring 
Graceland. It was verified 
by Kodak after careful ex- 
amination as being proc- 
essed correctly, and Ko- 
dak also confirmed that it 
had not been altered in 
any way. In the photo, 
taken next to Graceland, is 
a small, one-story home, 
and Elvis is looking out 
through a screen door. 
I’m sure Elvis, watching 
the parade of well-wishers 
go by outside, was touched by the public’s 
show of affection. 

I'll always wonder, though, how Elvis could 
walk away from the Houston Oilers. Maybe he 
was embarrassed about dropping that pass. 
Maybe he just decided he don’t like football. 
Singers and football players are a lot alike— 
you wear tight pants and jump around a lot. 
But then again, nobody ever blindsided a sing- 
er. I still say Elvis should’ve coached in the 
AFC Central against guys like Chuck Noll and 
Sam Wyche. Now that’s a reason to fake your 
own death. * 

Excerpted from Elvis Don't Like Football, by Jerry Glanville, with J. 


David Miller. Copyright ©1990 by Jerry Glanville and J. David Miller. 
Reprinted by permission of Macmillan Publishing Company. 
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The last time I was in the 
cafeteria at Belmont, I saw a 
sign that I'll never forget: 
“Eat your betting money, but 
don’t bet your eating mon- 
ey.’’ Everybody who goestoa 
racetrack should remember 
that sign. And now, as we 
swing into the heart of the 
Triple Crown season, with 
the climactic Belmont Stakes 
to be run June 9, that little 
truism is more pertinent than 
ever. 

The Belmont has always 
been known as the graveyard 
of favorites. In fact, only two 
favorites have finished first in 
the Belmont in the last 10 
years—Swale in 1984 and Ri- 
sen Star in 1988. 

There are some definite 
reasons for the favorites’ Bel- 
mont failures. But before we 
explore those reasons, let’s 
take a look at the basics of 
betting on the ponies. They 
apply as much to a big Triple 
Crown race, such as the Bel- 
mont, as they do to any week- 
day afternoon at the track. 

First of all, if there’s one 
thing I’ve preached on these 
pages in the last year, it’s that 
you need the patience of a 
saint to bet on any sport suc- 
cessfully. In horse racing, 
where you'll see anywhere 
from nine to 12 races on any 
given day at any given track, 
patience is more than a vir- 
tue—it’s a necessity. 

That means you should 
limit your plays. A smart 
gambler probably won't get 
bets down on more than four 
races in a single day. Poker players don’t 
play every hand, and they don’t chase 
their losses. 

Horseplayers know that too. If you 
consistently bet every race on the card, 
you'll be a loser by meeting’s end. In 
fact, I'd be amazed if you had any money 
left at all after a month. 

Another must is money management. 
Never parlay your wages once you 
score. The idea is to walk away from the 
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THE FINAL JEWEL IN THE CROWN 
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The chart above shows how recent Derby and Preakness 
winners have. fared at Belmont. 


BETTING 
BELMONT 


TRIPLE CROWN 
FEVER? HERE'S 
WHAT TO DO. 


By Danny Sheridan 


Temperence Hill 
(paid $108.80) 


Summing 
(paid $17.80) 
Conquistador Cielo 
(paid $10.20) 

Did Not Run Caveat 
(paid $7.20) 


ae 


Fins [oerar ——_[smeamier | oansinn | Gara 
(paid $7.00) 
11th (last) 


ee [omens [rose 


track a winner. So if you 
make a substantial amount of 
money early, put away the 
amount you wanted to win 
that day and only play with 
the extra, discretionary mon- 
ey. 

With those basics in mind, 
you can now apply your 
handicapping skills and what- 
ever theories you subscribe 
to. Here are some of the wa- 
gering theories that experi- 
enced horseplayers advocate: 


THE LATE FLASH Many 
track veterans believe that 
you have to watch the tote 
board if you’re going to win 
with any consistency. What 
you're looking for is the hot 
horse. For example, if a horse 
is 12-1 with six minutes to go 
before a race and then drops 
to 8-1 with three minutes to 
go—and continues to drop as 
post time nears—then the late 


a a Gamtemsee | money, which is usually the 
eee [rnuarss[soowcner | ownetnan | P90" angie secre 
Sanuk horse. Many savvy bettors 
(paid $18.00) will make a wager on those 


four legs even if form indi- 
cates the horse doesn’t have 
much of a chance. 

I subscribe to this theory, 
since the Racing Form, though 
detailed, is limited. Workout 
times, for instance, are dubi- 
ous at best; you have no idea 
just how hard the jockey used 
the animal over the workout 
track. So when late money 
comes on strong, somebody 
out there sees an edge. Go 
with the flow, making your 
normal wager on that 
horse... and hope for the 
best. 


CLOSING SPEED A large segment of 
““pros’’ puts special emphasis on a 
horse’s performance over the final one- 
eighth of a mile. I consider this valid rea- 
soning, since the way a horse finishes the 
race indicates his stamina. But I would 
limit my special emphasis on closing 
times to the winning horse that finished 
the race strongly. Losers by three or four 
lengths who still showed strong closing 
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times probably passed tired horses. 


CLASS Class handicappers evaluate a 
horse by the company it runs with. 
Whether a horse has won or lost matters 
only in the context of how good the oth- 
er horses were. I personally want to see 
a horse prove he can win at a certain lev- 
el of competition before he gets my wa- 
ger. A horse that has won three races in 
a row against mediocre competition, and 
then moves up in class to race against 
worthier opponents, would automatical- 
ly be dismissed from my consideration. 
So it’s essential to rate 
past performance; 
earnings are always a 
good indicator, since 
the size of a purse is 
usually directly pro- 
portionate to the cali- 
ber of competition. 


BREEDING Many 
gamblers rely heavily 
on a horse’s pedigree. 
For these players, the 
Operative motto is 
this: ‘‘The acorn 
doesn’t fall far from 
the tree.’’ If a horse’s 
heritage (available in 
the Racing Form) is 
packed with winners, 
you have something 
to go on—especially 
in cheaper races, 
where the family tree 
might be the most 
significant difference 
between horses. 


VALUE This may be 
the most important 
theory of all. If you 
feel a horse should be _ 
2-1 but it shows up at 5-1, you have 4 
yourself a huge overlay. Conversely, if 
you like a horse at 4-1, but it turns out to 2 
be even money, lay off the race because g 
your horse is an underlay. This value fac- 
tor is crucial because your entire strategy 
is to maximize your profits and minimize 
your losses. 


HORSE FOR COURSES Most races 
(about 65 percent) are run at distances 
shorter than a mile. If the distance is 
more than a mile, I’m leery of speed 
horses, since they usually lack the stami- 
na to stretch out over long distances. On 
the other hand, certain horses only close 
well; they can’t win in the sprints be- 
cause raw speed cannot be taught or 
trained into a horse. That may sound 
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simple, but there’s a lot more to analyz- 
ing the course than knowing the dis- 
tance. For example, the program will tell 
you if a horse is wearing blinkers or not. 
Blinkers are thought to promote early 
speed, while removed blinkers indicate 
the horse is being relaxed in the early 
going to save energy for a strong finish. 
The astute handicapper considers the 
plethora of information in the Racing 
Form and daily track program, using it to 
analyze a horse’s projected performance 
on a given course. 


When there’s mud at Belmont, it leaves 
a deep impression on the big race’s 
outcome. 


CONDITIONS You can’t ignore the 
condition of the track. Some horses are 
mudders, happy to run on wet or sloppy 
tracks. And some thoroughbreds that 
race brilliantly on a fast track have abso- 
lutely no chance in the mud. 

It’s track condition that leads us to 
pertinent factors in betting the Belmont 
Stakes. The New York mud has pro- 
duced some strange winners and stag- 
gering payoffs. 

For example, the 1980 Belmont favor- 


ite was Codex, sent off by the bettors at 
3-2, with the legendary Angel Cordero 
up. Codex had won easily in the Preak- 
ness Stakes three weeks earlier, beating 
the favorite, Genuine Risk (the filly that 
had won the Kentucky Derby that year), 
by 4% lengths on a fast track. 

But the Belmont was a different story. 
It had poured all day in New York, and 
the track was a muddy mess. Codex 
wasn’t fond of the slop and finished sev- 
enth, nine lengths behind the winner, 
Temperence Hill. That horse, over- 
looked by the Belmont bettors, had 
gone off at better than 
50-1. But Temperence 
Hill was the only horse 
in the race that made a 
weather-induced 
equipment change; he 
wore waterproof 
hooves, known as mud 
caulks. Eddie Maple 
rode Temperence Hill 
to a $108.80 payoff on 
a $2 bet. 

There are other rea- 
sons favorites, especial- 
ly those who had done 
well in the other two 
Triple Crown races 
(the Kentucky Derby 
and the Preakness), fail 
to finish first in the 
Belmont. One reason 
is simply the enormity 
of the task. Not since 
1978, when Affirmed 
beat Alydar in three of 
the greatest battles in 
racing history, has any 
horse won racing's Tri- 
ple Crown. 

But the primary fac- 
tor is the distance. The Kentucky Derby 
is run at 14 miles, while the Preakness is 
shorter than that. The Belmont Stakes, 
however, goes a monster 1'/ miles. 
Horses running in the Belmont, then, 
find themselves with up to %o of a mile 
more to run than their previous race at 
the Preakness. 

Is it any wonder that only one horse 
in the last decade (Risen Star in 1988) 
has pulled off consecutive wins in the 
Preakness and the Belmont Stakes? Of 
course, Affirmed and Risen Star, as well 
as others in the past, have shown it can 
be done. But as the chart at the begin- 
ning of this article indicates, you might 
consider looking for a Belmont winner 
in some other place than the Preakness 
winner's circle. * 
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